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SEUDIES IN BIBLESULANDS. 


BY REV. W. L. GAGE. 


X. THE PRIMITIVE TRIBES OF PALESTINE. 


SIDON, FROM THE NORTH-BAST. 


THE present is, perhaps, as good an 
occasion as may present itself for speak- 
ing of the various tribes in possession 
of Palestine at the time of the Israelit- 
ish invasion. Those who wish to con- 
sult the fullest discussion of this subject 
must have recourse to the second vol- 
ume of the translation of Ritter’s work. 
Leaving an exhaustive treatment out of 
the question as unsuitable to this series, 
I should not do right, however, to wholly 
omit referring to those ancient tribes, 
whose names occur so often in the early 
books of the Bible. And yet it is but 
just to say that with all that has been 
done by Ewald, Hitzig, and Ritter, 
the sum total of our knowledge re- 


specting them is very small. Take one 
tribe, for example, the Girgasites. Of 
them we know literally nothing. Nota 
statement has been given us where they 
lived, and scarcely a hint. We may, 
with probability, locate them west of the 
Jordan, but we can go no farther. Still, 
this is an extreme case ; of all the oth- 
ers we have more than the name given 
us. And yet it is but fair to state that 
it is impossible to assert that this tribe 
lived in this place, that tribe in that place, 
and soon. They were strangely broken 
up. We find Hivites in northern and 
in central Palestine ; we find Hittites in 
the north, center, and south; we find 
Amorites east and west of the Jordan, 
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Geshurites in the north and in the south- 
west. Still, there are certain tribal des- 
ignations which have a general applica- 
tion. Some of them have already lain 
in our path, and been noticed in the 
previous papers. These form head- 
lands, as it were, and should always 
be kept in sight. They may be quickly 
learned and easily retained. We find in 
Genesis that Canaan, the fourth son of 
Ham, received Syria for his possession ; 
and his sons are seen, as early as in 
Gen. x., occupying a large portion of the 
country. Some of those names, the 
Arkite, the Sinite, the Arvadite, and the 
Zemarite, do not, from the fact that the 
territories involved lay beyond the do- 
mains of the Israelites, come into prom- 
inent notice in the Bible ; we know of 
them, in general, that they lay in Pheni- 
cia and in the Lebanon district, but 
farther than that our biblical investiga- 
tions do not lead us. Others, like the 
Amorites, the Jebusites, the Hittites, or 
descendants of Heth, are among the 
most familiar names of the Bible. 

The land of Canaan, so far as the 
history of the Israelites is concerned, 
means Palestine, highland as. well as 
lowland. Strictly, and so far as the 
western sea-coast is concerned, it means 
lowland. We find this distinction made 
even in the Bible, and we know that 
it was made by the primitive inhab- 
itants of the country. Yet Abraham 
went to the land of Canaan, meaning 
the country of Palestine in its whole 
length and breadth. The Israelites 
crossed the Jordan and entered Canaan, 
in a word, western Palestine, in contra- 
distinction to the lands east of the Jor- 
dan. Once or twice we find the word 
Canaan referring to the plain along the 
Mediterranean. There is little reason 
to doubt that the Israelites understood 
by the term a country little different from 
that which enters our minds when we 
read or sing about Canaan. But the 
Canaanites are distinguished carefully 
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from Canaan. They are brought into 
sharp contrast with the Amorites, the 
dwellers in the mountain land. More- 
over, we are definitely told that the Ca- 
naanites lived on the shore of the Med- 
iterranean and on the banks of the Jor- 
dan. In one word, they were the Low- 
landers of the country, while the Amor- 
ites were the Highlanders. Wherever 
we meet the latter they are a warlike 
race, living either on the high plateau of 
Moab east of the Jordan, or on the great 
central line of hills from the Lebanon to 
Hebron. We find sporadic traces of 
them north of Sidon even ; we find them 
in the high Tih plateau of the Sinai 
Penifsula. The Amorites lived in cit- 
ies, and seem to be discriminated by 
their higher civilization from the Periz- 
zites, another race of mountaineers, not 
descended from Canaan, but the wan- 
dering, straggling, tent-loving Bedouins 
of that day. They have, or seem to 
have, no local site with which their name 
is identified. We find them living on 
Carmel, it is true, yet this appears to be 
but one of their many homes. These 
three tribes seem to have been the most 
formidable of all, although those Girga- 
sites of whom we know so little were 
among the fiercest foes whom the Israel- 
ites encountered. The Hittites come 
clearly into view as early as the time of 
Abraham, and of them he buys his 
grave. So far as we can judge, their 
chief home continued to be in and 
around Hebron, where we find them at 
the first. They were never a powerful 
tribe; and although they always have a 
leading place, yet it appears to be sim- 
ply from the fact that their ancestor 
Heth was the second son of Canaan, 
Sidon, the founder of the great city at 
the north, being the first. Traces of this 
tribe are found even in Dayvid’s time, 
and the name of Uriah the Hittite will 
last as long as man shall continue to 
honor valor, unselfishness, a childlike 
want of suspicion, and entire fidelity. 
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Of the other tribes it is hardly neces- 
Sary to say more than that the Hivites’ 
true home was at the north, under the 
shadow of Mount Hermon; the Hamath- 
ites lived farther north, at the narrowing 
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of the great valley between the Lebanon 
and the Anti-Lebanon ranges’; the Je- 
busites held Jerusalem and the moun- 
tain district immediately contiguous. 
The names of the great tribes ex- 
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ternal to Palestine proper have been fre- 
quently encountered during these arti- 
cles, and the reader needs but be re- 
minded of them here. The Moabites 
and the Ammonites we found living east 
of the Jordan, not strictly opponents of 


the Israelites, but rather their allies, the 
invasion of their country by the fierce 
Amorites causing them to look to the 
Hebrews for deliverance. The Moab- 
ites and Ammonites were descendants of 
Lot ; and hence when Moses approached 
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their territory he would not march 
upon its people as enemies, but content- 
ed himself with reducing the Moabites 
to a subordinate place, and apportioning 
their valuable pasture lands to the tribe 
of Reuben. Yet the territory south of 
the Arnon was never claimed by the Is- 
raelites, and after the conquest of that 
tract, the “field of Moab,’ as it is called 
in the Bible, remained the undisturbed 
possession of the tribe. They lived, 
however, in their old city, and there 
practiced that idolatrous worship of 
Chemosh which continued, down to the 
latest day, to call down upon Moab the 
imprecations of the Jewish prophets. 
The Ammonites were a wilder and more 
predatory tribe than the Moabites, and 
come less conspicuously into notice. It 
is difficult to point out the boundaries 
of their territory, so roving and Bedouin- 
like were they by nature, yet it is clear 
that their dominion was north of Moab 
and east of Gilead, extending as far as 
to the Jabbok. 

South of the Dead Sea, in the moun- 
tain range which runs along the east- 
ern side of the Arabah, and which ex- 
tends from the Dead Sea to the Gulf 
of Akabah, or eastern arm of the 
Red Sea, was the home of an ancient 
tribe bearing the name of Horites. 
Sometimes, however, they are mentioned 
as Seirites, taking the well-known name 
of the mountain range in whose roman- 
tic and wild ravines they lived. Of 
these Horites or Seirites we get but few 
glimpses ; they were early dispossessed 
by the descendants of Esau, the Edom- 
ites, who entered the hills on the north- 
west, and conquered their way south- 
ward, till, at last, they held the whole 
country, and extirpated the ancient pos- 
sessors. This process of destruction is 
often witnessed in the earlier books of the 
Bible. Just as the Philistines destroyed 
the ancient tribe of Avites or Avim, who 
lived on the south-west plain of Pales- 
tine ; just as the Amorites and Moab- 
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ites caused the giant races, the Zuzim 
or Zamzummim, and the Emim, to fade 
away before them; just as everywhere 
we see the Rephaim race, the Anakim, 
the men of gigantic stature, disappear- 
ing, leaving only such_men as Goliath to 
show what the hight and size of the ear- 
lier inhabitants had been; so here we 
see the Horites giving way to the Edom- 
ites, the race of Esau. With the latter 
we have already come in contact, seeing 
them refuse a passage to the Israelites 
across their country, by the way of the 
huge clefts in the mountains (probably 
Wady Ghaweir), and compelling them to 
go southward as far as to the Red Sea, 
and double the southernmost extremity 
of the Seir range. As the Israelites ad- 
vanced northward along the eastern base 
of the mountains we saw the Edomites 
give up the old ungracious bearing, — 
come out from their fortresses and traffic 
peaceably with their distant kinsmen, 
manifesting, by this act, that no deep- 
settled hostility had sprung up between 
the races, like that which at a later peri- 
od made the curses poured out upon 
Edom more bitter and violent than those 
which fell upon the heads of any other 
nation. 

Edom and the lands contiguous to it 
are continually meeting us in the Old 
Testament, from Genesis to Malachi. 
Most of them are unknown. Kadesh 
lay just on the north-west boundary of 
what was recognized as Edom, and yet 
we do not know, to-day, just where that 
Kadesh was; Bozrah, long the capital 
of Edom, and unquestionably a place of 
great splendor in its day, has been iden- 
tified with the modern Bassera; Te- 
man, the home of Eliphaz, was near the 
well-known caravan-station of Maan. 
The precise location of Uz, the home 
of Job, is unknown ; ‘so, too, is that of 
Bildad the Shuhite, Zophar the Naa- 
mathite, and Elihu the Buzite; but 
all of them, Uz, Naamah, Shuh, and 
Buz, were doubtless within the confines 
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of Edom, or in the desert wastes east- 
ward of the Seir range. That wonder- 
ful city, Petra, which lies in the heart of 
the Edomite mountains, — that city of 
tombs cut in the heart of the rock, and 
of houses which remain to-day just as 
they were left thousands of years ago, be- 
cause chiseled into the very sides of the 
lofty cliffs, — that city whose stream of 
running waters and whose gorgeous col- 
oring have fascinated so many travelers 
within the present century, and given a 
tone of romance to the pages of Burck- 
hardt, Laborde, Robinson, Stephens, 
Stanley, indeed of all who have visited 
the place, is mentioned very early in the 
Bible (2 Kings xiv. 7) under the names 
of Selah and Joktheel, unmistakably the 
wonder-city of Petra. Edom, too, com- 
prised within its borders, or, at least, 
under its jurisdiction, those parts of 
Ezion-geber and Elath which lay side 
by side at the northern extremity of the 
Gulf of Akabah, and which assumed 
such marked importance to Israel at the 
time of Solomon, when his fleets sailed 
thence to Ophir. It can be seen, ata 
glance, that Edom was a country whose 
commanding position insured it great 
power ; and it ought not to surprise us 
that one of its kings, Hadad, married 
the sister of an Egyptian queen, and that 
the children of this marriage were reared 
in all respects as Egyptian princes. 
The wars between the Israelites and the 
Edomites were incessant, the main ob- 
ject in view being the possession of the 
important harbors of Elath and Ezion- 
geber, on the Red Sea. 

West of the Arabah valley was the 
home of those powerful robbers, the Am- 
alekites. They come into view at the 
time of Chedorlaomer and the other 
kings of the East. They are seen ata 
later period contending with Moses for 
the possession of the one fertile spot in 
the Sinai Peninsula, the Wady Feiran, 
at the foot of Serbal, and on the direct 
route to Sinai. Compelled to retire 
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from that oasis, they appear to have 
been scattered through the whole north- 
ern portion of the peninsula; indeed, 
we find them at times occupying parts 
of the southern hill country of Pales- 
tine and the western plain as far as to 
Gaza. They appear to have been a say- 
age race, and when Saul spared one of 
their kings who fell into his hands, it 
seems to have been accounted ill-judged 
leniency, and as “evil in the sight of 
the Lord.” They were not put at all 
upon the same footing with many of the 
conquered tribes, but “were looked upon 
as. a race of robbers (1 Sam. xv. 2-7); 
and it was thought right, in the time of 
David and Saul, to exterminate every 
man, woman, and child of the race.” 
They seem to have been numerous and 
powertul, a fact which seems to indicate 
that though their true home was that 
south country which was once the pa- 
triarchal possession, and the whole des- 
ert country farther south, yet they drew 
no small portion of their support from 
the fertile hills and plains of: southern 
Palestine. 

The Kenites, a tribe strongly allied to 
the Israelites through the marriage of 
Moses into it, Jethro being a Kenite, 
were evidently identical with the Mid- 
ianites, or, to speak moré strictly, were 
a subordinate tribe of the Midianites. 
We find them first living in the Sinai 
Peninsula; but, following the fortunes of 
the Israelites, they entered Palestine, 
and always lived in harmony with the 
Jews. Their chief cities were in the 
southern portion of the country, although 
we find the Rechabites, a branch of the 
Kenites, far to the north, in Samaria. 
The Kenezites and Kadmonites are, so 
far as definite knowledge of them is 
concerned, mere names, and I need not 
dwell upon them. 

Far different from these rough and 
savage tribes were those powerful and 
civilized Philistines, who gave their own 
name to the country we are studying, 
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Palestine being but a corrupted form of 
the appellation which the Greeks gave to 
the land of the Philistines. They were, 
in a measure, a soft and effeminate race, 
certainly a corrupt and idolatrous one ; 
but they were immensely in advance of 
the Israelites in all the arts, in com- 
merce, and in taste. Different from the 
Phenicians at the north, on the borders 
of Asher, the Philistines were a race of 
strangers, and the Bible gives us the 
name of the tribe, the Avim, who occu- 
pied the Philistine territory before it 
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passed into the hands of its later posses- 
sors. Of the Avites, or Avim, we have, 
however, nothing but the name. Nor 
do we know with certainty whence the 
Philistines came. It would seem to 
have been from the island of Crete, al- 
though there are some indications that 
Asia Minor was their former home. 
But, strangers though they were, they 
came into possession, after driving out 
the Avim from a goodly inheritance, — 
a tract which has well been called a 
smaller Egypt, —a land of plenty, filled 
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with cornfields and with gardens fra- 
grant with fruit. The territory ex- 
tended from the Wady Arish a few 
miles south-west of Gaza, and reached 
north as far as to Ekron, embracing, in 
addition to these two cities, Ashkelon, 
Gath, and Ashdod. Of these, Gaza and 
Ashkelon were so near the sea as to have 
ports of their own, while Gath and Ash- 
dod and Ekron were inland. Yet in an- 
cient times commerce was not carried 
on in ships, and Ashdod [Azotus] was 
the key to Egypt, commanding, as’ it 
did, the great caravan-road which led 
down into that country. Gaza seems, 
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however, to have been the chief city of 
the Philistine confederacy, although Ash- 
kelon would appear to have been the 
chief religious center. These five power- 
ful cities possessed a tract of boundless 
fertility. It extended back nearly to the 
base of the Jewish hills, leaving only a 
narrow strip of rich soil for Judah to 
till. Even at the present day the gar- 
dens of Jaffa and the tracts of young 
corn in the “low country” attest that 
magnificent fertility which made. the 
land of the Philistines the natural gran- 
ary of the Israelites when their own sup- 
plies failed. We are too much inclined 
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to overlook the superiority of the Phil- 
istines to the Hebrews in almost every- 
thing, —in the quality of the land they 
held, and in all the arts of civilization. 
That Joshua and the Judges and Sam- 
uel and Saul were not able to conquer 
them, tells the story of their great 
strength. Not till the time of David 
and Solomon were they brought into 
subjection ; and, indeed, even then, and 
still more in the later period of Jew- 
ish history, we see that the conquest 
was by no means a final one, —that Phi- 
listia still continued to be formidable, 
and that the Philistine cities, one by 
one, put forth tremendous efforts to re- 
gain their old rank and power. But, in 
the earlier time, they tolerated the exist- 
ence of the Jews in the mountain coun- 
try without yielding to them. Every 
now and then they would go forth in 
their strength, defile up the passes which 
led into the mountains, and harass and 
overthrow and disarm and spoil the Is- 
raelites, sometimes carrying their victo- 
rious arms even across the Jordan. Saul 
was killed by the Philistines on the Gil- 
boa hill, south-east of the plain of 
Jezreel. 

The knolls or gentle undulations on 
which the Philistine cities were built 
were so marked, in comparison with 
the rest of the country, as to cause 
the continuance of those cities down 
to the present time. Only Gath has 
passed beyond recognition ; and the re- 
cent investigations of Mr. Porter give 
good reason for supposing that the 
white and prominent hill, ten miles east 
of the site of Ashdod, or Azotus, was 
the location of Gath. The other names 
are seen in Ghuzzeh, Esdud, Akir, and 
Askelon. So far as ruins are con- 
cerned, those of the last-named city are 
the most imposing in extent; and, in 
the opening years of the present cen- 
tury, their magnitude was brought con- 
spicuously into view, in consequence of 
the search instituted by Lady Hester 
Stanhope for lost treasure. Esdud and 
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Akir are unimportant villages, while 
Ghuzzeh, the ancient Gaza, is a large 
and thriving town. Lying just in the 
highway of travel to Egypt, and acces- 
sible as it is to the Arabs of the Sinai 
Peninsula, it has long been a favorite re- 
sort for traders, and is a place of some 
wealth. Gath must have lain the most 
inland of all the Philistine cities, and 
just on the confines of the territory of 
Judah. There are two or three sharp- 
ly-defined eminences which claim the 
honor of having once been crowned by 
this powerful citadel; yet were it not 
that the old city of Libnah has strong 
claims to be identified with this white 
hill of Tell es Safieh, the question would 
be considered as settled by Prof. Por- 
ter’s researches. But all these places 
are of minor importance compared with 
what they once were. Not that the 
Philistines were ever what those great 
sea robbers, the Phenicians, were; not 
that Gaza and Ashkelon were ever what 
Tyre and Sidon were; yet they were 
populous and strong, and defied Israel 
age on age. All that Samson and the 
other judges could do was to irritate 
and annoy: not till David came was 
there anything like a descent with forces 
commensurate with the skill of the Phil- 
istines. The latter even went so far as 
to utterly disarm the Israelites; and 
such was the dearth of mechanical arts 
among: the latter that no one could do 
any work, however rude, in iron ; and all 
instruments must be carried down to 
Philistia to be repaired. Such and so 
powerful was that race of Lowlanders, 
a race shamelessly idolatrous, it is true, 
and worshiping their fish-goddess, Do- 
ceto, and knowing nothing of a spiritual 
faith, but strong in all those elements 
which gave them_material advantage. 
Only in cunning were they inferior ; in 
the encounter of wits the Israelites were 
always the superior. This trait comes 
out conspicuously in Samson, but it is 
salient in all the dealings of the He- 
brews with the Philistines. 
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CYRIL RIVERS, AND WHAT HE LEARNED AT COLLEGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF ZADOC HULL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE UNWILLING BOATMAN. 


“ Happy is he that condemneth not himself in that 
thing which he alloweth.” 

THE first winter of Cyril’s college 
life passed away. If it had offered 
temptations to slight duty for pleasure, 
the opening spring presented them in 
double strength. The country about 
made itself beautiful, and attracted to 
walks and drives ; and the soft moon- 
light nights tempted to late loitering and 
talking and singing under the elms. 
But most irresistibly the sparkling wa- 
ters of the broad river, flowing between 
green hills and meadows, drew the 
young men to the sports it afforded. 
The summer races were approaching, 
and in every class there was excitement 
about the selection and tfaining of the 
competing crews, and the condition of 
the racing-boats. The Freshmen were 
not the less interested and ambitious in 
looking forward to the contest because 
it was a new thing to them. They were 
zealous to show themselves possessed 
of as much vigor and enterprise, as well 
as of as much unity of feeling and liber- 
ality, as any of the other classes. Their 
efforts were not to be considered juve- 
nile; they meant to win success and 
glory, if determination could do it. 

Such, at least, appeared to be the 
spirit Shown at an informal meeting of 
those interested, held one night in Tom 
Raddon’s room to discuss ways and 
means of providing a new boat, and 
to decide upon the names of those who 
seemed best qualified to compose the 
crew. Four out of those who had shown 
capacity to become good oarsmen were 
easily chosen. They were, first, Minor, 
nicknamed the “ Major,” a thin, gray- 
eyed, close-mouthed fellow, with such a 
stock of quiet willfulness that it was 


thought his only looking at a thing would 
make it work according to his mind ; then 
Baum, a large, rather dull-looking man, 
whose strength was all physical and layin 
his tremendous armsand shoulders ; Ben- 
son, a stout, merry lad, whose muscle 
and expression were not worth more than 
his hopeful, cheerful temper ; and Sine, a 
fine-looking fellow, except for a certain 
indifference and languor in his hand- 
some face, which was sadly accounted 
for when he hesitated to enroll himself 
among the crew because he should then 
be obliged to give up smoking. But 
about the choice of the two remaining 
oarsmen there was a great deal of doubt 
and discussion. One name after another 
was proposed and refused. Some of his 
flatterers offered Tom’s; but, to the 
great relief of the rest, he promptly de- 
clined. He liked yachting well enough, 
he said, but he was too big and blunder- 
ing fora shell-boat. At last, some one 
said, “ Where’s Rivers? Why would 
not he be the right man ?” 

“ Just the one!” said Benson; “where 
iS lao” 

Cyril had kept away purposely. He 
did not want to go upon the crew. He 
had not the necessary time to spare, 
and then, boating was an expensive 
sport, and he shrank from being con- 
stantly drawn into such, when his means 
would not allow him to bear any portion 
of the costs. He knew the pleasure his 
companions had in his society gladly 
excused that, yet he did not want it to 
happen any oftener than he could help. 

But he had been brought up by the 
sea-shore, and loved boats. He was 
agile and strong, and had the gift of in- 
spiring enthusiasm. He would make a 
valuable member of the crew, his com- 
panions thought. They must have him 
at any rate. He would make boating 
popular with half the class, if he would 
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engage in it heartily. Some one must 
run and tell him he was wanted in Rad- 
don’s room. 

While the messenger was gone, they 
were debating whom to choose next, 
when Nollie Stavins astonished them by 
proposing John Seelye. Nollie was a 
man of some consideration in the boat- 
ing world, because he owned a beautiful 
new “double-sculled shell;” therefore 
his suggestion was not scoffed at, as it 
would otherwise have been. 

“Seelye!” said one; ‘“ why, what sort 
of a man would he be?” 

“A first-rate man!” said Nollie. 
“He’s as strong as a horse, and as cool- 
headed a fellow as I ever saw.” 

“ But he can’t row?” 

“Yes, he can. I never saw a fellow 
get into a boat like mine, for the first 
time, and manage himself and the oars 
as well as he did. He’s lived on the 
Kennebec river, and been in canoes and 
all sorts of light boats. Just you try 
him. Jl bet you can’t match him for 
strength in the whole class.” 

“ That’s true, I guess,” said Minor, 
reflectively. 

“ And, then,” continued Nollie, “he 
isn’t so tied up to tobacco and beer that 
he'll be likely to give out in the middle 
of his training just to get back to 
them.” 

“To be sure!” said Sine, approv- 
ingly. 

“ Then just try him,” continued Stav- 
ins, earnestly. “I tell you, I’d bet on 
anything, the most forlorn hope that 
ever was, if it had him in it. You see, 
I know him, and you don’t.” 

“Well,” said Minor, “I believe we’ll 
put him down for a trial, at any rate. I 
think that he looks like a promising sort 
of man, myself. But will he agree?” 

Nollie had not thought of that. He 
could not tell. It would certainly be 
just the exercise John needed, but very 
likely he would say he could not spare 
the time. Stavins volunteered, at last, 
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to ask him to come and talk the matter 
over with the fellows. 

By this time Cyril had made his ap- 
pearance, quite resolved not to accept 
the place offered him. “I’m sorry, 
boys,” said he, “but I must decline.” 

“ Decline! no such thing ; we won’t 
hear of it!” 

“Thank you; but you'll have to. 
There are plenty who will do better 
than I.” 

“No, there isn’t another one will do 
as well; you must go.” 

“But I can not,” said Cyril, unusually 
resolute. ‘JI can not spare the time.” 

“The time !”? said Benson. ~“An’t 
you ashamed to talk of that, when you 
can get your lessons so easy? Why, 
man, there’s oceans of time! All the 
time it takes is a little run in the morn- 
ing, that gets you out early, and is so 
much clear gain; then a little pull after 
morning recitation, a little exercise in the 
gymnasium before dinner, another pull 
toward evening, and a little run at night 
again. It don’t take more than three 
hours out of the day. Come, we’ll 
promise you shall have the rest clear. 
We won’t come to your room to bother 
you, nor tease you to go anywhere. Say 
you'll pull with us, there’s a good fel- 
low!” 

“Oh, yes ; do, Rivers ! you shall! you 
must!” was echoed round Cyril. It did 
not move him much, though he was per- 
plexed how to make his fixed resolution 
evident. Tom’s heavy voice at length 
broke in, silencing the fire of small ar- 
tillery. 

* See here,” said he, bringing his tilted 
chair down upon its four legs, and sitting 
upright, with a determined expression 
upon his countenance. “I’m bound 
this crew shall win, and I’m bound Riv- 
ers shall go upon it. Now, V’ll make 
him this offer, and he may accept it or 
not, just as he has any class-feeling or 
not. We've got to have a new, first-class 
boat. If Rivers’ll help row it, I’ll give 
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the Major a check for five hundred, and 
he may go down to-morrow and order 
just the best that can be built. But if 
Rivers won’t row I won’t give a cent for 
the boat. You fellows’ll have to get it 
up by subscription, the best you can ; 
and the probability is, you won’t have 
it to practice in till within a few days of 
the race. So there it is, and he may do 
as he pleases.” 

There was a thunder of applause in 
the room at this announcement, — cheers 
for Raddon, and cries of, “There you 
are, Rivers !”” “ Rivers is booked now!” 
“ Hurray for the new boat, and glory!” 
“ Hurray for Raddon!” 

The tumult dying away, Cyril was 
found looking pale and agitated. Easy- 
tempered as he was, there was some- 
thing in him that rebelled against what 
looked so like compulsion. 

“You. don’t mean this, Tom?” he 
said, in an undertone. 

“That I do,” answered Tom. “I'll 
swear to it if you want me to. What 
do I care for the boat unless you are in 
it? You can go in and have the sport 
and the glory as well as not; and if you 
won’t, they may whistle for their boat.” 

Cyril stood in silence, trying to over- 
come his vexation enough to think. 
Which should he let go, — his personal 

‘profit as a student, and as one who 
sought to get from his time its fullest 
benefit; or his popularity, his reputa- 
tion as a man of class-feeling, a good- 
hearted, generous fellow, ready to join 
enthusiastically in all that was proposed 
for the class-glory? The offer of the 
boat was a great thing. Its cost had 
laid a heavy expense in prospective 
upon all interested.. To have that so 
generously given delighted every one, 
and appeared like an omen of victory. 
Cyril felt that he could not disappoint 
the fellows by a churlish refusal: of his 
help. He must give way. The sacri- 
fice would be only fora few weeks. It 
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should not happen again ; another year 
should not pass as this had done. 

“Well,” said he, as his brow cleared, 
and his smile returned, “‘ under such cir- 
cumstances, I suppose there’s only one 
course for me. I shall have to join the 
crew and do my best. I’m afraid you’ve 
sadly hampered your noble offer, Tom, 
by making me a condition to it; but 
there’s my hand to promise you I’ll do 
all I can, and thank you for your friend- 
ship and your generosity to the class 
with all my heart.” 

Tom was more pleased with that little 
speech, and with the smile upon Cyril’s 
handsome face, than with the applause 
and gratitude of all the rest. Afterward 
he said to Cyril, in private, “You got me 
into college without a condition, and I 
told you that was worth an extra five 
hundred dollars to me this year. It’s 
no more than fair now that you should 
have the good of it.” 

“The good of it!”” The words struck 
even Cyril strangely, since he knew the 
position into which Tom had, as it were, 
forced him, was not likely to bring him 
any good except temporary excitement 
and pleasure. But neither he nor Tom 
saw all the meaning in those words. 
The good of deceit! the fruit of lies! 
What could it be? What else but ashes 
and bitterness ? food that was weakness 
instead of strength, a gain that was 
poverty, an honor that was shame, a 
pleasure that was only grief. Such a 
good poor Tom had, in truth, as he said, 
offered the friend he really loved, —a 
reward of hours robbed of their best 
gifts, of many temptations, of independ- 
ence exchanged for popular favor. Alas! 
Tom, your friendship is oppressive and 
dangerous. Cyril would not, in honest, 
manly kindness, remove the stumbling-_ 
blocks out of your path, and, all unwit- 
tingly, you, in turn, have set snares for 
his feet. “ Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” 


CYRIL RIVERS, AND WHAT 


The noise over the new boat and boat- 
man had hardly subsided, when John See- 
lye came in with Stavins. It was the first 
time John had been in so large an in- 
formal gathering of his classmates ; he 
was acquainted with but few present, 
and he did not know why he had been 
summoned. But he was greeted with 
respect and cordiality, that gratified the 
solitary, hard-working man as much as it 
surprised him. Cyril was deputed to ex- 
plain why Mr. Seelye had been sent for. 
He would gladly have remained in the 
background ; his vexation over his brok- 
en resolves made him ashamed in the 
presence of this. man, whose respect he 
had, from the first, instinctively desired 
to keep. He knew it was only to him- 
self that his agreement to be upon the 

crew would seem wrong, but that it did 
so to himself was enough. There was 
no way for him, however, but to put the 
best face upon the matter he was able. 

“Mr. Seelye,” said he, “ we owe you 
an apology for sending for you so hast- 
ily, but we’ve been choosing a crew for 
the race, and we want you very much to 
try taking an oar. Stavins says you 
know all about pulling, and we think if 
you will train with us you’ve got just the 
build and strength to help us win. What 
do you say? I wish very much you 
would agree.” 

He added the last words in all sincer- 
ity. Nothing could so have comforted 
him in his transgression —if the boat- 
ing was for him a transgression —as the 
company of upright John Seelye. 

The proposition was as delightful to 
John as it was surprising. Such a token 
of confidence and friendly feeling from 

_ his classmates gratified him exceedingly ; 
and then the prospect of the sport! He 
seemed, at this minute, to feel the han- 
dle of the long oar in his accustomed 
hands, and to feel the thin, pointed boat 
shoot forward at the pull of his sturdy 
arms. He loved the sparkling flow of 
rivers, the sight of grgen banks gliding 
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by, the breath of the sweet country air, 
the freedom of the open heavens over- 
head. But what did he say? The 
brightness had not quite vanished from 
his face, though a little sigh escaped him 
as he answered. 

“ There’s. nothing in the world I like 
better than rowing, Mr. Rivers; and 
those wherries and six-oared shells of 
yours I see on the river would bewitch 
almost any man who knew what a boat 
meant. But: I can’t make one of your 
crew. Thank you for inviting me, 
though, all the same.” 

He showed such a sympathy in the 
sport in which he denied himself a share 
that no one present was willing to ac- 
cept his refusal. He was overwhelmed 
with eager entreaties, that astonished 
and. perplexed him. But he was not 
moved from his decision. To the last 
“ Why can’t you?” he answered : — 

“ You know I came here a poor schol- 
ar. But I don’t expect to remain so. 
It will cost me hard work to gain all I 
mean to, and I can not risk being tempt- 
ed out of it. That is not all, either,” 
he added, after a short pause, during 
which his avowal of industrious inten- 
tions‘had made a silence in the room. 

“What is it, then?” asked Cyril. 
He was impelled to ask by a sort of 
jealousy stirring bitterly in his heart at 
the sight of one who could be true to 
his aim: He must know in what more 
this man’s behavior excelled his own. 
But the rest heard the question too, and 
waited for the answer. 

But John seemed to hesitate about 
giving it. There was a slight struggle 
in his mind before he could show such 
true kindness toward those who had 
been friendly to him as to express his 
honest belief, when—he knew it would 
be distasteful to them. But when he 
did speak, his manner was so pleasant, 
though fearless, that what he said did 
not offend, if he did not convince them. 

“Why, Mr. Rivers,” he said, “1 know 
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none of you think as I do; but, to tell 
the truth, I do not want to train and 
row fora race. I’d do it for power and 
speed, but not for victory. A race must 
be, it can not help but be, a temptation.” 

“To what?” said Cyril. 

“To over-excitement, that’s nearly 
as wicked as drunkenness ; to an undue 
expenditure of thought upon a matter 
that ought to be always subordinate to 
our every-day work; to a waste of 
money the poor world’ wants for more 
pressing uses; to ill-feeling ; to swear- 
ing; to betting ; and—yes, even among 
gentlemen — to cheating.” 

There was a silence in the room. It 
was the truth John had spoken; not a 
man there that did not acknowledge it 
in his heart. “What then?” each asked 
himself. “Shall we set ourselves to judge 
and decry the long-established practices 
of our institution? be the wise and 
pious Freshmen, whose plea, ‘ too good 
to race,’ shall make them a singularity, 
not to say a laughing-stock, in the an- 
nals of colleges? Shall we give up our 
chance of sport and glory, and that with 
anew boat and such strong, skillful, en- 
thusiastic men? Give it all up for a 
scruple? Why, no; of course not.” 

The silence boded no sympathy with 
John, in his views, from anyone. As 
he rose to go, he said, cheerfully, “We 
can’t all think alike, fellows ; and though 
I’ve told you what I believe, I never sup- 
posed you could all agree to it. But be 
sure I shall wish for your success in the 
race just as much as anybody.” 

As he went away, Nollie Stavins, with 
a serious face, rose softly and followed 
him. Cyril looked after them with sor- 
row in his heart. What a weight and 
hindrance would have been thrown off 
his life, if just then he had had the 
manliness to speak out in support of 
John’s opinion, as with his insight and 
influence he might have done so effect- 
ively! But he kept silence, arguing 
down the noble rebellion in his heart to 
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agreement with the prevailing notions 
and wishes of those around him. 

“What on earth does the fellow 
mean?” said Tom, as John departed, 
“that we’ve no business to race?” 

“ Exactly,” said Benson. 

“ Well, I declare!” ejaculated Tom. 
“ And he seems like a pretty good fel- 
low, too.” 

“Some of these down-east fellows 
have such queer, strict notions !” said 
another. 

“They generally get over ’em after 
they’ve been here a while; don’t you 
think so, Rivers ?”’ said Sine. 

Cyril shook his head. “No; not 
when it’s like this,” said he. “You 
see”? — arguing for himself as well as 
for the rest —‘“‘there’s a basis of truth 
in what he said. I suppose a race isa 
temptation ; at least, there’s always just 
so much betting and excitement con- 
nected with it. But 1 should say that 
was not so much the blame of the race 
as of the way the people not capable of 
governing themselves go into it. You 
may make a temptation of everything, 
if you choose; of eating your dinner 
every day, for example. No doubt See- 
lye meant well, and had some ground for 
his assertion; but, it seems to me, he 
would do more good to just enter into 
the race, and show how a man ought to 
go through it, than to refuse to have 
anything to do with it.” 

“Never mind, Rivers,” said Sine, 
drily ; “you and I will do that part for 
him.” 

Tom, whose mind had been disturbed 
by what John said, as by a sort of revela- 
tion, threw himself back in his chair 
with a sort of sigh at this settlement of 
the question. “Well,” said he, “all I 
know is this: I’m glad I an’t the one 
to show you all how to enter into temp- 
tation. I guess I wasn’t cut out for 
that kind of work.” 

There was a general laugh. 
mocking sound to Cyril’s ears. 


It had a 
Tom’s 
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blunt speech had upset all his smooth 
logic. It was a relief to all when the 
conversation was turned back to the 
business of the evening. 

The crew was satisfactorily arranged ; 
the new boat was ordered, and the men 
began training enthusiastically. Cyril 
entered into the work with as much appa- 
rent zeal as if he had not begun it almost 
upon compulsion. He rose early for his 
morning row, he ate his rare-beef and 
oat-meal cakes, took his regular rest and 
exercise with as much precision and as 
much seeming sense of the, importance 
of all this painstaking as any of his 
comrades. But there was that in his 
mind which merry Benson and Minor, 
their hearts set upon the attainment of 
their object, not upon estimating its val- 
ue, never knew. It was a half-heeded, 
regretful questioning as to the use of the 
effort, an occasional passing fee.ing of 
scorn at sight of his companions inno- 
cently but so earnestly discussing the 
question whether they might drink two 
gills or a pint of water, or whether it 
would do to use butter and milk with 
their oat-meal porridge. Was the end 
worth all this thought about eating and 
sleeping, and all this endurance, this 
forcing one’s self to a routine, whatever 
the mood, or the varying calls of the day, 
so that a man must run when the clear 
morning brain made the aspect of books 
beautiful, and go through grim pulling 
of weights in a gymnasium when his 
heart was drawn to social converse with 
friends upon the benches under the 
elms outside ? 

Cyril did not miss the fact that it is a 
good thing fora man to know that he 
may keep himself a bond-slave to his 
purpose. And let me say here, that in 
describing his feelings about this matter, 
no one need suppose I would condemn 
such a course of training as he had en- 
tered upon. It must be of inestimable 
and life-long value to many; it is all 
that has appeared to redeem the purpose 
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for which it is undertaken. But I con- 
demn Cyril for entering upon it, because 
he knew in his heart it was not for him 
— whatever it might be to others —the 
most profitable exercise to which he 
could give his time. The unworthy mo- 
tives, so exciting to some, and kept so 
constantly in view, often, in his secret 
heart, disquieted him. “That a man,” 
he would think to himself, “ with all the 
possibilities the days hold for him, 
should give himself up to his conversion 
into a race-horse!” There were mo- 
ments when it seemed to Cyril that all 
his fellows were governed by a puerile 
infatuation, an ambition that might have 
been expected only in barbarians. But 
that was all hidden deep in his heart ; 
it never came to light. 

Like the rest, Cyril gave himself up for 
two months to becoming a “ good oar ;” 
slept and ate for that ; went in and came 
out for that; talked and read about that ; 
and, like the rest, did not advance much 
in learning anything but that. His face 
grew brown, and all its softness and 
roundness disappeared in a hard, spare 
look, the skin drawn closely over the 
muscles and swollen veins, giving him an 
expression of strained hardihood, such as 
some weather-beaten, much enduring pi- 
oneer or soldier might exhibit, or some- 
thing like the look Victor Hugo’s Toiler 
wore after his long, superhuman labor 
upon the lonely rocks. Cyril’s shoulders 
grew broad, and his arms powerful. But 
his mind seemed to lose something of fire 
and vitality as his body gained. It 
might have been because of the tax upon 
his* strength, and it might have been 
because his attention was so diverted 
from his studies, that he often felt a cer- 
tain restlessness and impatience when 
he would have devoted himself to his 
book. And then he was so pressed for 
time. Be sure if you lay upon the lim- 
ited table of your day all the occupa- 
tions it will hold, another’s thoughtless 
hand, or your own eager one, will, before 
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long, attempt to crowd in something 
more, and then some part of the legiti- 
mate burden is displaced, — pushed cut 
for another day as well-filled as the first, 
—and so, perhaps, never finding a place. 
It’s better to have a margin, lest in try- 
ing to do all that we might, we fail to do 
all that we ought. Cyril had complete- 
ly filled up his time with exercise and 
study, hoping to make room for all he 
seemed called upon to do. But now he 
was surprised to find how entirely he 
failed to carry out his arrangements. 
His training went on well enough, to be 

‘ sure, for that was now the first considera- 
tion. But his study-hours were constantly 
broken in upon. The row or the run 
would last a little longer than it ought. 
It would be necessary to linger awhile 
at the boat-house to watch the upper- 
class men coming in or going out, so as 
to compare progress ; or he would be 
detained in interesting conversation 
about the prospect of the race. Manya 
time he found himself running to recita- 
tion at the last toll of the bell, with the 
unsatisfactory knowledge that the three 
minutes he had dared to linger could 
not make up for the thirty lost before 
the lesson was begun. 

Under these circumstances you will 
not be surprised to find Cyril soon freely 
using the dishonest help he had not dis- 
countenanced for others, but which he 
had once scorned to rely upon himself. 
Benson’s “ponies” found their way to 
Cyril’s study-table, and even that dirty 
manuscript-book of corrected Greek ex- 
ercises, that Tom had purchased from a 
Sophomore, and that was handed about 
for copying among the idlest, most un- 
principled men in the class, Cyril did 
not now refuse to avail himself of. It 
was only for a while, he said, and there 
was no other way. The day set for the 
races was drawing near; the zeal of the 

- boatmen and the excitement of their 
friends and abettors were increasing with 
the summer heat. There was nothing 
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but hurry and dissipation of mind. He 
was uneasy at his course sometimes. 
All the lessons passed by in those weeks 
were in the retrospect like haunting, un- 
featured ghosts, every one pointing to 
the day of examination. He remem- 
bered, with a blush of shame, too, Tom’s 
speech about entering into temptation. 
Ah! how Cyril had failed to show him- 
self one who could endure it! And yet 
he could argue out some comfort: oth- 
ers weré more faulty than he; they all 
thought him remarkably faithful to study ; 
two or three times he had refused to 
join the crew in plans to “ cut” recitation, 
when they aspired to more practice than 
there was time for. Why need he be 
for ever blaming himself for what oth- 
ers were doing without the least com- 
punction ? 

Alas, Cyril! rather ask why you 
should stand drawing comparisons be- 
tween yourself and others more igno- 
rant. Cease to glance over the surface 
of your days, filling your ears with their 
thousand voices of temptation, and your 
eyes with their fleeting lights of allure- 
ment, and come back to behold the 
truth of your life, and to hear the de- 
crees of duty in the depths of your soul. 
In all these little errings you will find 
great transgressions. Your carelessness 
in study is only for three or four weeks, 
you say. Yes; but in those weeks you 
have cheated your father of the price of 
his earnest toil. Are you not bound to 
gain the utmost from the privilege he is 
straining his powers to the utmost to af- 
ford you? It was no mere smattering 
he sent you here to gain, no merely civ- 
ilizing process, not simply a polite famil- 
iarity with classic names and languages. 
It was thorough culture, the habit of pa- 
tient labor and of thought, the mastery 
and the enlightened use of your powers, 
so that in your middle life no one can 
look sadly upon you and say, “He is not 
the man that, with the best development 
of his faculties, he might have become.” 
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I know you have written to him and 
told him of your new engagements, and 
of some of the things that have been 
crowded out of your day, and he wrote 
you back no word of rebuke ; only sym- 
pathy in your efforts, and cheerful wish- 
es for your success. He did not tell you 
that he sighed a little over your letter, 
that it cost him a little struggle with 
some vague anxiety and disappointment, 
before he could write that kind reply. 
But he could not bear to have you think 
he did not trust you. He was always 
over-fond and proud of you. He argued 
to himself that the thing was innocent, 
that it was never in the nature of youth 
to be able to resist the charms of physical 
sports ; and,-no doubt, that was to them 
a blessing and protection. But, because 
of his indulgence, is your debt. to him 
any the less binding? 


The day of the races came at. last. 


Since it is natural to sympathize most. 


with those whom we know best, perhaps 
you will be sorry to hear that it closed 
in disappointment to the Freshmen. 
Their failure was, no doubt, owing to 
their want of experience in such mat- 
ters. Their splendid boat and good 
training had given them a fair prospect 
of success. They started well, and soon 
‘outstripped their natural enemies, the 
Sophs., and then the lazy, half-in-earn- 
est Juniors. But they could not match 
the well-practiced and matured strength 
of the Senior crew. They pulled des- 
‘perately to gain upon them, but, after a 
while, finding themselves, instead, losing 
inch by inch, they became a little de- 
moralized by despair; insensibly their 
efforts were weakened, they seemed to 
have no reserve of strength, and, at 
last, even suffered the boat behind them 
to get by and come in ahead. 

Well, it was a hard thing for them to 
come in beaten and mortified, — to find 
Tom Raddon and others angrily swear- 
ing over their disappointment and their 
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lost bets, —to receive the condolence 
of those more philosophical, and to see 
how crest-fallen were all their lately 
exultant classmates. Benson actually 
flung himself upon the floor of the boat- 
house and cried for vexation. Minor, 
pale with anger, without opening his 
lips to friend or foe, stalked away to his 
room and was there sick for a week. 
Cyril bore the defeat a little more 
manfully, did his best to comfort the 
mourning, spoke cheerily, and argued 
from to-day at least certain victory next 
year. 

But, in the following days, he felt the 
reaction almost as overwhelmingly as 
the others. He seemed thoroughly 
wretched; mortification that was very 
much like remorse was in his mind, 
and languor in his overstrained body. 
He felt little inclined to make the most 
of the two short weeks that lay between 
him and examination ; but then his care- 
lessness in the days past made him anx- 
ious about those to come. He was not 
reconciled to the thought that his stand 
at the end of the first year must fall far 
below that he held on entering. He was 
urged to do all that he could in the 
short timé remaining. He was glad, 
too, to shut out the throng of compan- 
ions, whose faces had, for a _ while, 
grown tiresome to him. He closed his 
door, therefore, as willfully as he was 
able, and, battling with the distaste for 
application that vexed his mind, set 
himself to work in earnest. He soon 
discovered how much more he had lost 
than he had supposed. possible. He 
studied desperately all day and late into 
the night, in the sudden change from 
his late regular habits trifling danger- 
ously with the strength of his constitu- 
tion. It was a wonder that he endured 
to the close of the term without serious 
illness. 

If the result of the examination was 
humbling to the expectations he had 
cherished earlier in his college life, he 
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hardened his heart to the fact. There 
was many a fine fellow who would still 
be glad to rank as high as he. Yet no 
one congratulated him, and he could not 
congratulate himself, for he could not 
hide from himself the fact that he had 
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not done as well as many of his friends 
expected. But it would be a happy 
thing for him if that failure in scholar- 
ship was the worst he had made in his 
first year at college. 


“THE DESERT SHALL REJOICE.” 


BY ERNEST WARE, 


O SUNBEAM so tender, though feeble and slender 
The harvest my heart-soil is bearing to thee! 
O brightness eternal, enticing to vernal 
And beautiful blooming a desert like me! 


Bleak, barren, unsightly, no zephyr-wing lightly 
Upbore the soft incense of valley and hill ; 
With thorns overrunning, the enemy cunning 
Had sowed me, while conscience in slumber lay still. 


The skies that o’erhung me no radiance flung me; 
The shadows, like birds, made my bosom their nest; 
No melodies cheerful broke in on the fearful 
And ceaseless refrain of my spirit’s unrest. 


The summer forsook me; the winter winds shook me 
With fury of tempest, and chill of despair ; 
. O spirit so senseless, unblest and defenceless, 
How wondrous that grace with thy vileness should bear! 


I heard the soft moving of Jesus the loving 
Above the drear wastes of my guilt and my pain; 
I longed to behold him, but darkness enrolled him ; 
I saw but the cloud that betokened the rain. 


At length it descended, all crimsoned and blended 

With blood-drops that o’er me rolled warmly and wide; 
While heavenward peering, half hoping, half fearing, 

I saw on the rainbow the Lord crucified! 


The Lord is my keeper, my sower, my reaper, 
The hand of his mercy has penciled my hues; 
His gentle winds fan me, his shadows o’erspan me, 
I smile in his sunshine, I drink of his dews. 


In sweet substitution for pain and pollution, 

He bids me to bud and to bloom like the rose ; 
For drear desolation, his stream of salvation 

Rolls o’er and around me, and sings as it flows. 


I love, to his glory, to tell the glad story 
Of beauty and joy to the wilderness born ; 

And how his sweet will is to gather his lilies 
From branches that yielded his chaplet of thorn. 


CHRISTIAN LIGHT IN CLASSIC DARKNESS, 
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CHRISTIAN LIGHT IN CLASSIC DARKNESS. 


BY REV. EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, D.D. 


IN comparison with their ancestors, 
the modern Greeks are intellectual 
dwarfs ; and yet, as in Ancient Greece, 
the intellect is greatly in advance of the 
affections. There are some noble ex- 
ceptions ; but many of them are lazy, ly- 
ing, marauding, and revengeful,— claim- 
ing all the importance of their fathers, 
with little of their wisdom, or virtue, or 
valor. To the influence of a bigoted 
and corrupt hierarchy, and their long 
bondage to the Turks, this sad state of 
things is mostly to be ascribed. 

The government is a constitutional 
monarchy, consisting of a king, senate, 
and chamber of deputies. My visit to 
the latter save me a view of the Greek 
manner oi transacting parliamentary 
business. ‘3ome of the members were in 
Grecian costume, some in the Frank, 


and some pirtly in both. All kept on. 


their hats or caps, even while the Cham- 
ber was being addressed, and some- 
times even when addressing it. Of 
parliamentary rule there was next to 
none ; for, although no exciting topic of 
debate was before them, yet, like Elihu 
the Buzite, they all seemed “full of mat- 
ter,” and were making speeches, two or 
three at a time ; not, as it seemed to me, 
for reasons of state, but for their own 
amusement or relief. Nor was there 
much inconvenience in this parliamen- 
tary disorder, as each addressed some 
other member, and the president was 
thereby relieved from the necessity of 
attending to the several arguments at 
once ; and the weight of all together did 
not seem burdensome to the house, al- 
though it was evidently a feeble one. 
Nearly every member had a string of 
beads, with which he was giving employ- 
ment to his fingers; not, as with the 
Romanists, for devotion, but for diver- 
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and a fashion among the Greeks. Some 
of their best speakers would lose the 
thread of their discourse if they dropped 
that of their beads; and, judging from 
the specimens I observed, some have no 
other thread to drop. 

The king, Otho, who at the time ot 
my visit was on the throne, was a Bava- 
rian Roman Catholic, and a despot. His 
queen was a Protestant, and the people 
were of the Greek Church. The con- 
stitution, which was wrested from him 
in 1843, by the people, while surround- 
ing his palace twenty thousand strong, 
and holding him prisoner, grants tol- 
eration to all religions, but does not al- 
low of proselytism from the established 
one. 

In October, 1862, the people rose 
again, dethroned Otho, expelled him, 
with his Bavarian minion, from the pal- 
ace and the country, and selected to take 
his place Prince Alfred of England. In 
this they were checkmated, and George 
I., son of Christian 1X., of Denmark, 
brother-in-law to the Prince of Wales, 
was placed upon the throne. He isa 
Protestant, simple in his tastes, and quite 
democratic in his bearing for a sovereign. 
He was only eighteen when he assumed 
the government, but he was of a mature 
judgment, and wise and winning in his 
policy. Otho came to Greece attended 
by nearly four thousand Bavarian sol- 
diers. George, Cincinnatus-like, was ac- 
companied by only two friends and the 
minister accredited to Greece from Den- 
mark. Othorodeinstate to the cathedral ; 
George walks, that his coachman may 
worship when and where Ze does. Otho 
built a throne in the house of God, and 
sat above the priests and people. George 
had it removed, and stands before the 
Lord on the same level with his subjects. 
Otho never recognized our veteran mis- 
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sionary, Dr. Jonas King, as a minister of 
God. George invited him to officiate in 
the royal chapel, and to administer the 
Lord’s Supper to him and his court, 
sending his coachman for him and to 
carry him home again. What more 
becoming than that such a King should 
ride in the king’s carriage ? 

Otho commenced his reign with a 
loan ‘of sixty millions for the poor 
Greeks to pay, which was mostly squan- 
dered in the extravagance and vanities 
of royalty. Until within the last year 
we read of no loan by the government 
under George ; and then it was the sum 
of five millions to give bread to the ex- 
iled and starving Cretans who had taken 
refuge among them. The ancient Athe- 
nians would not deliver up a political 
refugee, even at the demand of Alexan- 
der the Great, nor would they let him 
starve. The old spirit still lives in mod- 
ern Athens. 

In his proclamation on ascending the 


throne, King George modestly says to - 


the “ Hellenes : ”? — 


“] bring to you neither ability nor an 
experienced mind; these are qualifica- 
tions which you could not have expected 
from my age. Nevertheless, I bring to 
you aconviction and an earnest devo- 
tion, with strong faith in the oneness of 
our destiny in the future. I promise to 
consecrate my whole life to your pros- 
perity. 

“T request the best and ablest among 
you to rally around me, without regard 
to past political differences; and by 
their intelligent and enlightened assist- 
ance I shall attempt to develop the va- 
rious good elements and material re- 
sources which your beautiful country 
possesses, and which is, henceforth, to 
be my country too. 

“ May the Almighty God, who shows 
himself strong in our weakness, guide 
me in my endeavors, and never allow 
me to forget these public promises I 
make to you this day ! 
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“ Besides, I beseech our God to cover 
you under his holy and saving shadow. 
“ GEORGE.” 


A proclamation of such rare beauty 
and Christian simplicity in her youthful 
monarch bodes better days for hitherto 
troubled and oppressed Greece. But 
while in this favorable change of rulers 
the country makes a decided advance, 
yet, on account of the opposition of the 
priests, the new constitution, framed by 
the chamber.of deputies, does not give 
her entire freedom. She simply tolerates 
other religions, on condition of their not 
proselyting from the holy Oriental Greek 
Church. 

This church is as corrupt as the Rom- 
ish, while the conduct of some of its 
higher functionaries is scarcely exceeded 
in licentiousness by that of the cardinals 
at Rome; indeed, common rumor makes 
them even more intemperate. Its the- 
ology, being mostly made up from the 
first five Councils, and the Lives of the 
Saints, leaves its adherents at liberty 
to live very much like sinners. 

The ecclesiastical constitution in 
Greece, until recently, was that of an 
independent synod. In 1850, it came 
into subjection to the Patriarchate at 
Constantinople, in the hope that the 
Russians were about to take possession 


of that city, and make it the center of a 


consolidated Greek empire. In this 
they have been, as yet, disappointed. 
The Greek Church has fewer pictures 
of the saints than the Romish, and these 
are ugly and repulsive as works of art. 
In the service there is a great deal of 
intoned or mumbled prayer, but very 
little preaching, although as a simple 
Bible Christianity works itself among 
the people this latter becomes more 
common, and one or two monks have 
recently attained a kind of celebrity by 
their pulpit powers. 
» Public service is a work performed by the 
priests for the people, and, for the most 
part, behind a screen which separates 
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the actors from the auditors. The part 
of the latter consists in bendings, bow- 
ings, and crossings, now on the forehead 
and now on the breast ; then on the right 
shoulder and then on the left. These 
crossings area kind of ecclesiastical art, 
and a theological symbol. The first fin- 
ger is pressed closely upon the thumb, 
the second is placed on the top of the 
first, the two remaining ones being, shut 
together in the palm. The three united 
' denote the trinity in unity; and the 
crossing, the crucifixion. 

A little girl, some five years old, who 
was standing at my feet one day in the 
cathedral, was slow in learning the art. 
A gray-bearded, benevolent old priest 
bent over to assist her, but she could 
not make her fingers come right. Again 
he stooped to his young charge, and 
again she failed. Taking her little hand 
in his, and placing thumb and fingers 
each and all in exact theological posi- 
tion, he carried her skillfully through all 
the manipulations. How exact, how 
careful in these fingerings, as if divine 
worship were a performance on the pol- 
ished keys of some instrument of music ! 

The women — where all ought to be 
equal before the great King —are turned 
into an outer court, like goats into a 
pen, separated from the sheep, or are 
shut off into the side-galleries, as only 
semi-worshipers ; while the men — man 
is everything in the East, and woman 
next to nothing —occupy the body of 

the church and all the best positions. 

The priests are allowed to marry 
once, but, by so doing, can never rise 
above simple presbyters. They believe 
in God, in his Son, and in the Holy 
Ghost; in, the first five Councils, and 
transubstantiation. But their chief ob- 
ject of worship is the Virgin Mary. 
' They kiss her image, they pray to her, 
they adore her, they deify her. And to 
dissuade from this worship of a creature 
is proselytism, is impious, and almost 
as bad* as atheism. The priests are 
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watchful over their people in externals, 
even to the placing of a finger in mak- 
ing the sign of the cross, yet how care- 
less of the state of the heart and of the 
life! They cumber them with burden- 
some forms, yet how zealously they mis- 
interpret to them the vital substance of 
the divine word! In their own igno- 
rance and vices lies, in a great degree, 
the secret of their urgency to prolong 
the reign of ignorance. They lock up 
the temple of knowledge, and hang the 
key upon their filthy girdles as a badge 
of sanctity. Still, there are some hon- 
est priests. 

But, notwithstanding the moral dark- 
ness which has so long brooded over this 
classic land, there are many encouraging 
signs. Forty years ago, when Dr. King 
first went to Athens as a missionary, 
Greece had just emerged from the caves 
of Turkish bondage. The allied sover- 
eigns frowned on her noble struggle. 
Everything was chaotic, and everything 
had to be learned by experience and from 
our example. There were no public 
schools, and but few private ones. Nor 
was there a single woman in Athens qual- 
ified to become the teacher of such a 
school, Now, through the influence of 
Drs. King and Hill, with otherconspiring 
causes, there exists a system of public 
and private instruction unsurpassed by 
any in Europe, from primary schools up 
to the university, with its fifty profess- 
ors and six or eight hundred students, 
—a system which brings one-sixth part 
of the whole population of Athens into 
the processes of thorough mental training. 

In all these schools, despite the influ- ° 
ence of the church, the Bible may be free- 
ly read and studied. Their text-books 
consist, in part, of their ancient histo- 
rians, orators, and poets, whose spirit of 
freedom is doing much to emancipate 
the young from their bondage to an ig- 
norant, intolerant, licentious priesthood. 
Literary men are beginning to be 
ashamed of the vile calumnies and per- 
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Secutions which narrow-minded ecclesi- 
astics have heaped upon Dr. King, as a 
disgrace to the nation. 

When he commenced his mission at 
Athens, it was at the close of the Greek 
revolution. The city was in ruins, and 
the Turks, in great numbers, were leav- 
ing. For two or three hundred dollars 
he made a purchase of a plot of land, 
which has since increased to the. value 
of some thousands. This land, lying 
in the heart of the city, was appropri- 
ated by the government without render- 
ing any remuneration or account. This 
injustice, together with Dr. King’s per- 
sonal rights as an American citizen, was 
the occasion of a diplomatic corres- 
pondence between the government of 
Greece and our own, which led, finally, 
to a satisfactory settlement of his claims. 

His second persecution had com- 
menced just before my arrival. The 
petition to the Holy Synod, in which he 
was characterized as “of an utterly 
wicked and devilish spirit,” “as a false 
apostle, a mad dog of impiety,” and by 
other kindred epithets, had been pub- 
lished in the Church Journal only three 
days before. It originated in the intense 
bigotry of the ecclesiastics, who dread 
all mental and moral illumination, as 
owls the rising sun. 

Dr. King had violated no constitution- 
al principle, — had infringed no legal au- 
thority. As a citizen of the United 
States, using the rights secured to him 
in common with all other dissenters 
from the established religion, he preached 
the pure gospel in his own house to all 
those who wished to hear it, and circu- 
lated the Scriptures and other religious 
books to as many as were willing to re- 
ceive them. But the seed was taking 
root. God had blessed the springing 
thereof. The field was giving promise 
of a golden harvest. It was this that 


provoked persecution. Satan came down’ 


in great wrath, as was most natural when 
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the foundations of his kingdom were 
begirming to shake. The tool made 
use of in this case was one who styled 
himself “the pious Leonidas Kyriak- 
oulis,” who, as a spy on Dr. King’s Sab- 
bath services, sought.the materials of 
the false and scandalous accusation 
which he laid before the synod in the 
form of a petition. 

On the Sabbath morning following the 
appearance of these charges in the pub- 
lic journal, I threaded my way across 
the city from the Hotel d’ Orient, and, 
turning from Mercury Street into a nar- 
row lane, came to a strong gate. I ap- 
plied my hand to the heavy iron knock- 
er, and in a moment was admitted intoa 
yard inclosed by a high stone wall, with a 
moderate-sized stone house at one end, 
and a small shop for the sale of books on 
the other, which fronted on the main 
street. It was the residence of our 
faithful missionary. His gate was 
watched by spies to report whoever 
should pass throug]rit. 

It was the hour of service as I en- 
tered the chapel, a room on the base- 
ment story. Two soldiers were sta- 
tioned within, and about forty persons 
were present, under circumstances in 
which hardly any were expected. Some 
thirty of these were members of the 
university. Dr. King read in modern 
Greek, with free explanations and com- 
ments, the eighth chapter of John. 
Then he preached from the last clause 
of the forty-sixth verse: “If I say the 
truth, why do ye not believe me?” His 
manner was simple, earnest, and forci- 
ble; and his. mild blue eye, expressive 
of his well-known benevolence, and his 
calm and dignified composure, were 
such as to give force to the peculiarly 
appropriate and beautiful words of his 
text. 
and without effort he was eloquent. 
But his rhetoric and eloquence, like 
Paul’s on Mars Hill, consisted in going 


With no art, he was rhetorical, 


— 
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directly to his subject. He felt deeply, 
he spoke earnestly ; and I never beheld 
an assembly of more eager listeners. 

Many of the most intelligent men in 
Athens, some of them connected with 
the university and the government, pri- 
vately sustained and encouraged Dr. 
King; not from religious interest, but 
becauge they were persuaded that the 
only hope of mental and moral emanci- 
pation for Greece is in an open Bible, 
and a free, bold preaching of the gospel. 
Twelve of the most learned lawyers 
protested, in a public document, against 
the decision of the court, by which Dr. 
King was sentenced to fifteen days’ im- 
prisonment, and to exile. These men 
regarded him as an apostle of freedom 
as well as a teacher of religion. They 
perceived that ¢here is the most intelli- 
gence, the most freedom, the most so- 
cial comfort and national prosperity, 
precisely where the Bible is most atten- 
tively studied, and the gospel preached 
without let or hindrance. For such rea- 
sons, discerning statesmen secretly coun- 
tenanced that to which they lacked and 
still lack the courage for giving their open 
advocacy. 

But I believe the morning dawns on 
Greece. She has an open Bible, and 
the priesthood can not shut it. And 
the light will shine, for the church can 
not long fence it out ; and the darkness 
will flee away, for the Lord God hath 
spoken it. Three native Greeks are 
now laboring as missionaries in Athens, 
with the patriarchal Dr. King as a co- 
worker and counselor. And the three 
were in part or altogether educated in this 
country. The Rev. Mr. Kalopothakes 
is acting in the fourfold capacity of edi- 
tor, physician, teacher, and preacher. 
“The Star in the East,” issued by him, 
is most appropriately named, from being 
the first religious newspaper ever pub- 
lished in Athens. It is the most ably 
conducted journal in Greece, and gives 
the people more of true light than all 
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others. He has been chosen president 
of the Athens association of editors, 
and is fast coming to be, morally and 
politically, one of the archons of the 
city. He is a thorough scholar, having 
passed through their university course, 
and received his theological and medical 
instruction in this country. Shrewd, 
yet he is practical; bold, yet wise and 
prudent. His wife, one of the noble 
Marblehead women, is a true companion 
and a real helper and worker. She was 
a lamb of the flock which the great 
Shepherd gave me to watch and to feed. 
As Timothy was the genuine son of 
Paul, so was she one of my own dear 
children, in whom I had great confi- 
dence, and now have great comfort as 
“Ca crown of rejoicing.” 

Mr. Kalopothakes and his friend, Mr. 
Paionides, were university students at 
Athens, and through Dr. King’s preach- 
ing had become converts to the gospel 
when I first met them. One dark, driz- 
zly night in January, these two students 
and young Christians accompanied me 
and my nephew from Dr. King’s, where 
we had passed a delightful evening, to 
our room at the hotel. We could not be 
very communicative, as they did not un- 
derstand much of our language, nor we 
much of theirs. For a while, therefore, 
we sat rather demure. Then, remem- 
bering that God could understand both 
Greek and English, I proposed a little 
prayer-meeting. We all knelt and 
prayed, and we soon felt the presence of 
a fifth, whose Spirit is the golden chain 
that binds both Greek and Jew, both 
bond and free, in sweet and holy com- 
munion. 

I also met at Dr. King’s another Greek 
youth, George Constantine, who after- 
wards, from a spirit of enterprise anda 
desire to know more of the world, found 
his way in a Danish vessel to this coun- 
try. His only introduction was a card 
to “Prof. Sophocles, zear Boston.” 
Not being acquainted with our lan- 
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guage, he wandered over the city in 
search of this indefinite location ; and 
it was after no little difficulty that he 
made his way to Cambridge, and to the 
house of the Greek professor. Not long 
after, he was led’on the Sabbath to Dr. 
Albro’s church, where the preacher was 
the venerable Dr. Goodell, of whom he 
had heard as a missionary at Constan- 
tinople. Calling upon him in the even- 
ing, he met with my nephew and travel- 
ing companion, —now the Rev. Sam- 
uel D. Hosmer, of Nantucket, Mass., 
— with whom, on the following day, he 
sought me in my Marblehead home. 

I found him with an ardent thirst for 
knowledge, and a degree of religious in- 
terest that soon resulted in the new 
Christian life. From this time I became 
particularly interested in his education, 
and with the earlier part of it was quite 
closely connected, so that he was for 
some time an inmate of my family, and, 
as it were, a son to us. 

A genuine Greek-Yankee, he is now 
a missionary in his native land, under 
the auspices of the American Foreign 
and Christian Union. With the assist- 
ance of his excellent and cultivated 
American wife, from Charlestown, Mass., 
he is occupied in preaching, teaching, 
translating, exploring destitutions, and 
distributing Bibles and other religious 
books, with an earnestness that makes 
him a growing power for good in 
Greece. 

These men and women are true mis- 
sionaries in classic Greece, right under 
the Parthenon-crowned Acropolis, in 
full view of Mars Hill, and near the old 
Bema, where Attic eloquence and ora- 
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tory so often thrilled the people, and al- 
most ruled the world. They know what 
the pure gospel is, and will do what they 
can to make Athens and all Greece 
know it too. In connection with Mr. 
Sakellarius and wife, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Hill, they have gathered twelve or fif- 
teen hundreds of Cretan refugee chil- 
dren into schools, and are teaching them 
to read and sing, and the girls to sew 
and knit. 

The three American wives of these 
Greek laborers are all musical, and add 
the charms of melody to the rhythm 
of our own sweet Sabbath-school hymns, 
“Come to Jesus,” “Sweet hour of 
prayer,” and others, which have been 
translated into modern Greek as a 
means of elevating these degraded and 
destitute outcasts whom God has sent 
to their doors. 

The days of Greece, for three hun- 
dred years of Turkish vassalage, were 
dark as midnight. From 1820 to 1828, 
—the period of revolutionary struggle, 
—the first rays of light began to tinge 
its hill-tops, and to strike into its val- 
leys. From 1828 to 1863, the great pow- 
ers, England, France, and Russia, — 
termed the Holy Alliance, but, bet- 
ter, wnholy,— forcing their vile nos- 
trums upon the invalid patient, doctored 
her well-nigh to death. Thanks to a 
silently-working and invigorating gos- 
pel, the medicines did not quite kill her ; 
and she has thrown away the prescrip- 
tions, is dismissing the doctors, and has 
every prospect of a steady and perma- 
nent convalescence, through the “ heal- 
ing medicines ” of the great Physician. 


HOW THE SUMMER CREPT IN AT A CREVICE. 
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BY cl, "T. oH. 


AUTHOR OF “ON THE HILLS AND UNDER THE FLAG.” 


OLp Atheling sat alone, as the short 
twilight faded away, and the evening 
star challenged the rising of the moon, 
full that very night. There was noth- 
ing unusual in this, however, for he was 
always alone; sometimes in his own 
room, poring over the musty tomes that 
formed his only indulgence, or buried in 
files of papers, mortgages, and accounts 
in which lay his wealth; sometimes 
walking the streets, mingling with the 
hurrying crowd, but always and every- 
where alone. He had built up sucha 
battlement around his heart, so locked 
and double-locked, barred, and guarded 
every entrance, planted thorns and _cul- 
tivated weeds in every approach, that no 
one ever ventured or was tempted to 
try the fastenings or storm the wall. 
Some people said that you touched his 
heart when you touched his pocket; but 
that, too, was a hard thing to do, for one 
was almost as impregnable as the other. 
One day, going down to inspect a ware- 
house which brought a few thousands in 
rent, he was told that the rope used for 
hoisting goods to the upper portion of 
the building was worn, and no longer 
safe. 

“Bring me a stevedore,” he an- 
swered. 

“Examine this rope, and tell me what 
you ask to repair it,” he continued. 

“One dollar,” said the workman, as 
he examined the defective portion. 

“ Ah!” replied Atheling ; “you ask 
too much ; do you think Iam made of 
money? Lend me some tools, and go 
about your business;” and, seating 
himself upon a barrel, he took the work 
in his own hands, and by the end of the 
morning had completed it. “There, 
there,” said he, “your rope is all right 
now, and you have not ruined me. What 


would the world come to, if those who 
have a little money would throw away 
whatever others chose to ask ?” 

Returning to his hotel, he felicitated 
himself upon having achieved a valua- 
ble day’s work, and for his rest and re- 
ward lost himself in a yellow volume 
whose infancy had been longer forgot- 
ten than his own. 

There was no fear of his being dis- 
turbed, for no one ever sought him ex- 
cept to arrange some business affair ; 
and it was well known that he did not 
like such matters intruded upon his 
quiet hours; let those who wanted a 
hearing bring their communications to 
his down-town office early in the day, 
or they would get a crusty answer, hard 
terms, or no terms for their pains. 

So, on this evening of the full moon, 
as on others, Atheling sat alone. The 
shadows thickened into darkness, and 
the stars paled, as the moon rose high- 
er and more clear; but he saw noth- 
ing of all this, as, lost in a revery, he 
leaned back in his arm-chair, and gazed 
before him with half-shut eyes. Athel- 
ing was not given to reveries ; he did not 
like them: there were too few agreeable 
subjects. 

What spell was upon him to-night, 
that he sat so long dreamy and mo- 
tionless while the red coals crumbled 
into ashes ? 

He had not always been thus solitary. 
There was a time, many long years ago, 
as a young person would say — only the 
other day it seemed to Atheling — when 
he knew whom he-should find awaiting 
him on his return, — knew that a slight, 
graceful figure and sweet face would al- 
ways come forward to meet him as he 
opened the door. But he never really 
met them, never met the outreaching 
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heart that entreated him with smiles 
through the blue eyes; and, by degrees, 
it ceased to entreat, ceased to expect or 
to smile. Then a son was born to 
them ; Atheling was pleased and proud, 
although he would not say so even to 
himself; but he was no more troubled 
by any demands made upon his sympa- 
thy or society ; the entreating eyes and 
the thirsting heart drank at this new 
fountain and were satisfied. 

If Atheling had ever loved any one, 
if he had ever withdrawn himself suffi- 
ciently from money and books to watch 
anything with pride and delight, it was 
this child. He was forced to acknowl- 
edge to himself that a new tie was bind- 
ing him, and he could not fail to see that 
the mother’s heart was held and ab- 
sorbed by a passionate love of which he 
could not even conceive the nature. 

But he determined that no false tender- 
ness, no weak judgment, should harm 
the boy by withdrawing or shielding him 
from an early acquaintance with life and its 
wholesome discipline. So, before the lit- 
tle chap had completed his eighth year, 
it was announced that a school had been 
chosen for him a hundred miles from 
home to which he should be taken at 
the beginning of the next term. 

His mother’s remonstrances, entreat- 
ies, and tears were all in vain. To the 
plea that he was scarcely more than a 
child, it was answered that it was time 
he learned to be a man; to the argu- 
ment that he possessed a clinging and 
sensitive nature, — only happy as he felt 
himself surrounded by love, —the reply 
was, that she was making a girl of him, 
that he should be no milksop, but learn 
independence and how to live among 
men and make his way with the best of 
them. So she abandoned resistance, 
which she felt to be worse than vain, and 
the boy, with a child’s anticipation of 
finding pleasure in every novelty, was 
taken away, to discover what the world 
was made of at his bitter leisure. How 
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many times his little trunk had been 
packed and repacked by those lingering 
hands, —a touch of his clothing seem- 
ing almost a caress of himself, and a 
privilege soon to be snatched away ! 

But he was gone at last! The house 
was empty, and the far-off vacation the 
only glimmer of light in the future. The 
days and hours were counted as the 
drowning man counts the waves between 
himself and the boat that comes to his 
relief; and then there was the possibility 
that the boy might have failed of im- 
provement or lost in health, and thus 
that his father might not insist upon his 
return. Yes, it was almost a certainty ; 
for how could he be well or improve if 
she were not there? Courage, then! it 
all would be ended soon. One by one 
the days glided by, as even the most 
hated days will do, until the impassa- 
ble gulf was almost spanned; there re- 
mained but one week ; and what was a 
week? Nothing! The joy at its end 
shone in her eyes at its very begin- 
ning. 

“T shall not be at home to-night,” 
said Atheling, as he prepared to go out 
that morning. “I am going to the 
school to see how Caspar has been 
doing, and to make arrangements for 
him during the vacation. It is all folly, 
this coming home for holidays ; it unset- 
tles everything, and does more harm 
than good. Once in a year or two is 
quite often enough for that sort of 
thing.” 

With a cry, his wife rose to detain 
him. At first, smothering the intensity 
of her feeling, she used every art of per- 
suasion, appeal, and flattery, even unbos- 
oming to him, as she had never done be- 
fore, her immeasurable love for her child, 
and the insupportable pain of the sepa- 
ration. 

But when all this failed, she sprang 
upon him like a lioness robbed of her 
young, declaring that he should never 
execute his purpose, pouring upon him 
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a torrent of reproaches, threats, and bit- 
ter sarcasm, and charging him with hav- 
ing awakened life in her heart only to 
starve it to death at his selfish will. 

Atheling passed out, amazed. Was 
this the gentle woman who had always 
hitherto yielded to his wishes so quietly 
that he had seldom suspected her of 
having any will but his own ? 

It was a strange development, and 
proved only the more conclusively that 
he had done well in placing his son un- 
der wiser sway. Not for one moment 
did it occur to him that he might, by 
any possibility, be wrong, and that his 
wife might be right; not for one mo- 
ment did he swerve in the design he 
had formed. He did not feel in his 
soul that she was walking the room in 
impotent despair, her mind running 
wildly over every possible mode of re- 
sistance, and following each to its cheer- 
less consequences. 

She would write for the child; but 
they would not send him contrary to his 
father’s commands: she would go for 
him ; but would not her husband’s rage, 
which she herself could brave, fall too 
heavily upon the child? She would 
leave everything and remain near him ; 
but might he not then be conveyed away, 
perhaps secretly, and she be unable to 
trace him? No; there was no way, no 
way ; she could do nothing. 

When Atheling returned, he found his 
wife ill, — strangely ill and altered ; and, 
strangest of all, it seemed to him, she 
asked no question about the child. Day 
after day the illness continued; when 
he spoke of calling a physician, she al- 
ways said, “‘ No, I shall soon be well; I 
need no help.” 

At last, really alarmed, he sought ad- 
vice ; the physician shook his head om- 
inously when Atheling asked what was 
the matter. “I find nothing,” he re- 
plied ; ‘they are the worst cases.” 

When they had gone out, she smiled 
bitterly, saying, “Yes, he is right; for 
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does not everything, taken away, leave 
nothing?” Atheling watched her grow- 
ing daily and silently weaker ; he had 
his own half-awakened suspicions, but 
would not listen to them; and she lay 
all day, with closed lips, never speaking 
except in the fewest words to her hus- 
band or physician. 

At last, one day, Atheling, prompted 
by some strange impulse, had remained 
with her after dinner until darkness fell 
upon all things, and the full moon arose, 
shedding a rich light into the room. 

He had been so strangely kind and 
thoughtful’ that evening, so nearly ten- 
der in his |tones, that the feeling of days 
gone by, when she had believed in love 
for love, rushed over her like a flood, 
and warmed her frozen heart into a mo- 
ment’s life. For one instant she threw 
her armg around his neck, then, un- 
clasping them, turned her head aside, 
murmuring, “ No, no; there is nothing.” 

Atheling walked to the window and 
looked put upon the glowing sky ; it was 
a relief to look where things moved on 
in their own natural way. What did it 
mean, — this unknown illness, this con- 
tinued reticence, this fading away with- 
out apparent cause ? 

Suddenly, low words from the sick- 
bed startled him and broke the still- 
ness, — “ Oh, Lord, let thy summer come 
into his heart before he dies !” 

A strange emotion seized him, thrill- 
ing him as with an unearthly power; he 
laid his hand upon the window for sup- 
port. Was she praying for him? He 
did not wish to be prayed for; he was 
not accustomed to it, and he wished no 
mysterious, inevitable touch from heav- 
en laid upon his soul. He sat down, 
while the silence grew longer and long- 
er; that was not new, but came to be 
painfully oppressive: he would go out; 
he did not know why he had remained 


so long. He rose up, saying, “I am 
going out fora while.” There was no 
answer. 
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“Do you wish for anything before I 
leave you?” Still no reply. He came 
nearer, looked more closely, and saw 
that he could not leave her. She had 
gone before ! 

The next day the postman brought a 
shapeless little letter, folded laboriously, 
and sealed with a wafer. It ran thus : — 


“MY DEAR PAPA: 

“ Will you not please send for me. to come 
home? All the other boys have gone, ex- 
cept one, whose father and mother are dead ; 
and I do not like to stay ; and’ I want to 
see dear mamma so much that I can not 
tell you. Do not be angry, but I cry a great 
deal in the night. I will be, very good if 
you will let me come. I beg you will not 
say no. I send a hundred kisses to my 
darling mamma. 

“Your affectionate son, 
“CASPAR.” 


Ah, Atheling ! did you not see.then, 
did you not feel, what: you had been 
doing? Why did not you let heart take 
its place before theories, and call the 
child home? No, no; there was no 
reason for changing what had been de- 
cided for the best ; and, moreover, home 
was no place for him now. He jwrote 
desiring the principal of the school to 
inform Caspar of his mother’s death, 
and say that it was not judged best for 
him to return. 

Who can measure the depths of a 
child’s grief? Not we, by our own, as 
we grow older, for we have always some 
staff of faith or philosophy upon which 
to lean, some remaining solace, some 
future hope; but when grief comes to a 
child, Egyptian darkness closes in upon 
the whole horizon ; everything sinks in 
one terrible abyss of midnight sorrow 
and brokenness of heart. Into this 
blackness of darkness the little Caspar 
fell, and there he walked, week after 
week: by day, with dry eyes and tightly- 
compressed lips; by night, in such riv- 
ers of tears that he was forced to hide 
his pillow in the morning lest it should 
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betray him to his schoolmates. At 
last, there came these thoughts :—‘‘ Why 
should I care? Nobody else does ; she 
would always have cared; but there is 
no one now. Papa does not, or he 
would come, — he would take me ;’’ and, 
digging a grave in his child’s heart, he 
buried his grief, heaped bitterness over 
it, and then trampled down the whole 
with these words, until, by degrees, the 
ground became hard and smooth ; and, 
his father, coming at the end of another 
six months, found him hardly changed 
from a year ago: a little more manly, 
that was all. 

So years passed away to the father and 
child, made up of separation, with occa- 
sional breaks, in the busy following of 
their various pursuits. Caspar did well in 
everything ; stood high in his classes, 
grew tall and handsome, was a favorite 
for many generous qualities, but always 
marked for a peculiar reserve and ab- 
sence of enthusiasm. 

As the time drew near for entering 
college, one of his classmates approached 
him with an enticing proposition. He 
was to enter West Point; his father 
had another appointment within his 
reach : would not Caspar go? For once, 
Caspar grew excited; the mere thought 
of the thing brought a sense of pleas- 
ure, such as he could not remember. 
Yes ; he would go. That would be some- 
thing worth living for,—that would be 
life indeed! Why had he never thought 
of it before ? And, besides, a soldier had 
neither home nor family; neither had 
he. So he wrote to his father, and re- 
ceived such a reply as might have been 
anticipated. 

There was a time in every young 
man’s life, he was told, when a little 
glitter and parade seemed worth more 
than everything solid; but that his fath- 
er had watched over him too carefully 
thus far to allow him to commit an irre- 
parable piece of folly now. He had.al- 
ways intended him for business, wished 
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him to learn how to make money and 
to take care of it, that being the only 
real pursuit, and would give him a gen- 
erous share of his own careful earnings 
to begin upon. 

Caspar’s soul rose up in rebellion. 
“What has my father done for me or 
been to me,” he said, “that I should 
make my life a sacrifice to his wishes? 
I hate business, and I hate money-mak- 
ing. Has he not enough for us both, 
and have I not enough in my own right 
for myself? I will not doit! I will not 
do it! J will be a man, and not a delv- 
ing drudge, wearing out my life to scrape 
together a little gold!” 

These sentiments, in modified lan- 
guage, he communicated to his father by 
the next mail, and received a prompt re- 
sponse, worded as follows : — 

“JT have already made you acquainted 
with my views and wishes upon this sub- 
ject.. They are unchangeable; but I will 
not have an unwilling companion in my son. 
Decide upon your own course; but, if you 
choose the wrong one, never call me father 
again.” 

Nothing could have met Caspar’s 
frame of mind more unfortunately than 
this. Too young to be strong in self- 
control, and feeling the joy of an enthu- 
siasm for almost the first time in his life, 
two lines of gentle words might have 
gained him, while this letter roused him 
to abandon every question of right. 

“He threatens me, then,” said Cas- 
par, “and under cover of giving me 
liberty! Well, I will take it ; it will not 
cost me much.” And hewent: In due 
time his ideal was realized; he became 
a soldier, was commissioned, and ordered 
to a western fort, seven days’ wagoning 
beyond civilized means of travel. 

Atheling sat at his desk when a third 
letter from his son arrived, saying that 
he had accepted the liberty of choice so 
kindly given, and taking leave of his 
father. Atheling covered his face with 
his hands. and groaned. Was this the 
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end? He had loved Caspar, as we see 
many men love their wives, their horses, 
or their homes; that is, on account of 
their beauty, accomplishments, or use- 
fulness they want them, and are proud 
in their possession. Now he was alone ; 
he would not have the daily joy of watch- 
ing his child accumulate a fortune now. 
He would never be able to say, with pride, 
“This is my son.” Well, it was over ; 
it had been a pleasant dream, a bright 
spot in the dull counting-room ; but it 
had gone, and so had ten thousand dol- 
lars in worthless stock, that morning. 
The money might be made up, howey- 
er, but Caspar he could never forgive. 

Thus alone he had remained, as 
years rolled on, and white hairs lay upon 
his forehead, and men began to speak 
of him as “old Atheling,” and wondered 
how he had made his will. Perhaps his 
thoughts had been turning backward 
upon some of these things, as he sat so 
dreamily in his arm-chair on the night 
when the fire died away, and the full 
moon, half-risen, touched all the lifeless 
objects in the room with a golden light. 
Nothing pleasanter, apparently, for he 
rose, at last, with an impatient gesture, 
and, shrugging his shoulders as if to 
shake off the thoughts that thronged 
him, stepped to the window. You will 
not escape the spell there, Atheling ; it 
is too much like another night, twenty- 
five years gone by this very hour. The 
moonlight, the breathing stillness in the 
room, seemed some vague reminiscence 
stealing upon him and ‘thrilling him, at 
last, in a voiceless echo, —‘‘ Oh, Lord! 
let thy summer come into his heart be- 
fore he dies!” 

With an angry exclamation, he turned 
away and paced the room. 

“Am I haunted?” he exclaimed, bit- 
terly. “Why did I think of those 
words ? Summer in my heart, indeed! 
Is it not already scorched and arid as 
Sahara? And what is Sahara but eter- 
nal summer? ; Ice-bound and sterile as 
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winter, —a perfect year ;” and he laughed 
a mocking laugh. He seized a taper, 
lighted the gas, shut out the moonlight 
roughly, and, drawing out piles of books 
and papers, sat down at his table. But 
he looked at them with vacant eyes ; by 
degrees the hard look left his face, anda 
pained and troubled one followed. 
“Summer, summer,” he repeated to 
himself, still gazing at the page that had 
lain open before him for the last half 
hour. “And what is summer indeed 
and in truth? . Soft airs, blessed sun- 
shine, blossoms, fruit, songs! Can this 
be in me? Never! Must there then 
not be eternal winter? God help me!” 
The next morning Atheling sat at his 
desk as usual. The morning letters and 
papers were to be examined; why did 
they seem so dull and wearying? He 
took up the last one; its postmark was 


illegible. Was it a hand that he knew? 
No; yes! He hastily tore it open, and 
read : — 


“T do not forget that you have commanded 
me never to address you as my father; but 
with me the never is so fast merging into the 
for ever, that I find courage to call upon you 
as the father of my child. He is the pet 
and darling of the whole garrison, and what 
he is to me some memory may possibly help 
you to understand. But I must leave him, 
His mother gave her life for him at his 
birth, and he will be alone; for, although 
my brother officers would share their last 
crust with him or me, they have their duties, 
and must do them; and none but a father 
could give to a child what he needs in a 
home like this. Shall he come to you and 
fill the place I left vacant? I was wrong. 
I acknowledge it, and pray for your forgive- 
ness before I die; and promise that if you 
will be tender with him, he will be a dutiful 
child to you. If you do not desire it, you 
have only to say so; if you do, address Col. 
Morgan, who will succeed me in command 
at this fort. It will be vain to write me; I 
shall not be here. I have an ugly wound, 


received in doing my duty, and the surgeon 


says it is useless to fight it. I must surren- 
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der. I suffer tortures, but would rather en- 
dure them for a hundred lives than leave 
my boy. But God’s will be done. I shall 
die in the hope that you will not scorn that 
which to me would be an inexpressible priv- 
ilege and joy, but which I am forbidden. 
“Once your son, 
~ “ CASPAR.” 


White hairs bowed upon trembling 
hands, tears forcing their way through 
clasped fingers, a frame heaving and 
quivering with emotion,— was this Athel- 
ing? He raised himself suddenly, seized 
a pen, and wrote : — 


“T wish the child of my son Caspar, 
probably not living on the receipt of this, 
sent to me at once. I will meet him at any 
point, or, in failure of proper escort, will 
make the journey and bring him myself.” 


Atheling reckoned that three weeks 
would be necessary to receive an an- 
swer to this letter, but four passed with- 
out response, either by writing or the 
coming of the child, and he grew impa- 
tient. It did not occur to him that liv- 
ing in hotel-rooms, without servants, an 
old man might find difficulties in caring 
for a child: he only felt that he had 
been hard with Caspar, very hard; and 
that he was lost to him for ever, while 
the terrible winter was wrapping its ice- 
bands more and more closely about his 
heart. Might he not, in some way, by 
kindness to this boy, make a sort of 
atonement for the past, and bring things 
to balance better for the future? But 
why did he not come? Asking this 
question one morning, a knock dis- 
turbed him. “Come in,” he said, not 
too graciously. 

The door opened, and a child entered, 
walking quietly toward the desk, while in 
the doorway a stalwart soldier in private’s 
uniform remained standing. Atheling 
rose hastily; he had not time to see 
that there was a dainty little figure, 
bearing itself in all the ease of accus- 
tomed command, that there were golden 
curls falling in showers upon a jacket of 
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black velvet, and that the little hat, held 
in tiny fingers, was bound in plain black 
ribbon. He only knew that, as he heard 
“How do you do, great papa?” in a 
strangely serious little voice, and stooped 
to meet the greeting, the child had 
climbed into his arms, put his own around 
Atheling’s neck, and lay there with a 
long-drawn sigh, as if it were a rest his 
little feet had grown weary in seeking. 

The next moment he raised his 
head and looked for his friend in the 
blue coat, who still stood in the door- 
way, wiping his eyes with an immense 
yellow handkerchief. 

The little Caspar slipped down and 
led the soldier in. 

“He is crying because he has to leave 
me. You must not cry, dear, good 
Fritz. Great papa, he brought me all 
the way for papa’s sake. You thank 
him, I am sure.” 

Atheling took some gold pieces from 
the drawer. “Take them,” said he; 
“you have done me a great service.” 

The soldier put them aside disdain- 
fully. “That is all right,” he said. “I 
drew my pay in advance.” 

Caspar laughed gleefully. 

“He asked me for one of my curls, 
and he calls it gold; but I think it poor 
gold, for you can not spend it. Oh! you 
are not going, Fritz? You will come 
again, though, before your furlough is 
out; you promised me, and I want to 
send my love back to the fort ;” and he 
slipped his little hand into the great 
brown palm of the faithful soldier, who 
grasped it tightly, saluted Atheling, took 
out the yellow handkerchief hastily, and 
turned away. 

That evening Atheling sat in his arm- 
chair at the moon-lighted window once 
more, — that chair in .which so many 
strange thoughts and feelings had come 
to him, —but this evening stranger, if 
possible, than at any of those strange 
times. For when had clinging arms en- 


-circled his neck? When had a heart 


beat close to his, and rested upon him ~ 
as if sure of finding every want met and 
satisfied there? When had childish 
prattle been poured into his ears, with- 
out a doubt of fullest sympathy and re- 
sponse? So it flowed on, until life in 
the fort and the long journey to the 
strange, crowded land of cities had all 
been spread before him, — the last days 
of the lost Caspar only touched lightly 
here and there. 

“He told me you would take his 
place, great papa; he said you would 
be just the same; but I cried so much 
when they put him in the ground. I 
know he is not there, though; he has 
gone where it is always summer, for he 
told me so. He said my mamma and his 
mamma were there, and they would all 
be watching to see if we were coming.” 

Summer! what talismanic power was 
in that word, that it came to him even 
through the voice of this child ? 

“T will go to bed now, great papa; 
Iam tired. You need not come; I can 
do it myself” Atheling did not stir as 
the boy left him and went into the next 
room; he sat as in a dream. 

Was it to him that this child had 
come for all that his little heart demand- 
ed, without waiting to ask, even by a 
glance of the eye, whether it would be 
freely given? Was it himself who, un- 
able to refuse, had found in the giving a 
new and strange joy, and who, even 
now, was conscious of something want- 
ing because he no longer felt the touch 
of the tiny hand upon his cheek and the 
soft curls lying upon his face? 

If the spirits of the departed are in- 
deed watching, let them take courage ; 
the melting of the snow and the first 
throbbing of the spring are not sum- 
mer, but they must come first. 

A little figure in white emerged from 
the inner room and stole softly back to 
Atheling, then knelt, and, folding two 
small hands upon his knee, prayed soft- 
ly, first, the two prayers that go up 
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nightly from the lips of countless chil- 
dren; then for the love of the blessed 
Jesus Christ, to love and bless them 
both, and that those who waited for 
them might be patient till they came. 
Hours passed, and Atheling still paced 
the room, —no lights, no files of papers, 
no time-stained books, that night. 

“He said his prayers by my knee, he 
said his prayers by my knee,” moaned 
the old man to himself; “why did he 
say his prayers by my knee? Summer 
and winter! summer and winter! Win- 
ter with defiled snow! No, they should 
not meet! they should not meet!” and 
he wrung his hands as he repeated over 
and over, ‘‘ He said his prayers by my 
knee, he said his prayers by my knee!” 

If the frost, in leaving the ground, 
rends it into frightful rifts, is it not that 
it the more readily may receive the sun- 
shine and soft rains of spring? 

All the business callers at Atheling’s 
office, the bankers and brokers from 
whom he collected his dividends and ex- 
change, the various companies he visit- 
ed to discharge his duties as trustee or 
inspector, took their turn in being 
amazed. They could hardly believe the 
testimony of their senses; they heard 
rippling peals of laughter breaking 
through the doors of his office, and he 
was never seen without a golden-haired 
child at his side; seldom without that 
child’s hand in his own, never forget- 
ting to see that he was provided for be- 
fore business began, never too much en- 
grossed for a glance at his seat, or a 
listening ear for any want he might 
bring. 

“Has old Atheling met with a 
change?” asked one, sneeringly. “One 
would not have thought to see him with 
a child, now that the days of miracles 
are over. It is like January and June.” 

“A January thaw,” replied another. 
“Tt begins to look as if the old man 
might get to heaven, after all, some day. 
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He has learned to love something at 
last.” 

“If virtue is to save him,” re- 
turned the first, “it will require a higher 
quality than loving his own. There is a 
good deal of selfishness in that, to my 
thinking; his learning will have to go 
somewhat farther before it sees him in 
heaven.” 

Yes, his learning must go farther, un- 
til it becomes broad as the soul of man, 
and yet it need be no new lesson; he 
must learn that humanity the beautiful, 
the great God himself, are his, in the di- 
vine mysterious right of love; and so 
embracing all, in exalted self-forgetting, 
still, as before, love only his own. 

Will he do this? Then indeed the 
summer will have come. 

The next wonder was a great ivy, 
with long, trailing branches of wax-like 
leaves, carefully trained up the windows 
of Atheling’s room, and sweeping in rich 
festoons across the cornice. Leaves and 
rubbish he would have called such a 
one if he had seen it elsewhere; but 
Caspar had begged for this, saying that 
it would seem like the time when he and 
his papa used to spend whole days in 
the green grass under the trees ; then 
added, “ Papa always sang songs in 
those days.” 

“Why did he sing songs?” asked 
Atheling. 

“He said it was because he drank the 
beautiful summer,” said Caspar. “He 
used to show me all the beautiful things 
in the sky and on the prairies, and in the 
white clouds ; and I used to sing too: I 
don’t know why. Oh, do buy the plant, 
great papa!” 

That was enough ; the ivy trailed over 
the window, and day by day, as the two 
stood under the smile of its rich foliage, 
and watched its slow, stately growth, 
their thoughts, unspoken to each other, 
turned toward a lonely fort far away, 
where only the steps of rough men broke 
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the silence. The child smiled as he 
recalled happy hours at his father’s side ; 
the old man sighed as he remembered a 
son whom for years he had judged 
harshly, but who, he now began to sus- 
pect, had all the time known more of 
the right than himself. 

It was soon certain that one watched 
the beautiful ivy with as much care and 
pleasure as the other, and soon a row 
of hyacinths, brilliant with every hue, 
blessomed beneath it. This was Ath- 
eling’s own suggestion. “It was as well 
to have more as one,” he said. 

One day, as they turned hastily out of 
an entrance, a boy not much taller than 
Caspar, but with an old, sharpened face, 
held out his hand for a penny. 

Caspar stopped to search for one, but 
Atheling drew him on, saying, “ Do not 
encourage beggars; he can get some- 
thing to sell if he wants to make an 
honest penny ; he is large enough.” 

“T always did before father was sick,” 
replied the child. “I can’t leave him 
long enough now.” 

“Ts your father sick?” asked Caspar. 

The boy nodded. “They say he’s 
going off.” 

“ Oh, great papa!” said Caspar, with 
wet eyes, “if he should lose his father!” 

“Who is your father?” asked Athe- 
ling. 

“ He is a mason,” said the boy; “he 
got a fall from a building where he was 
at work. They say he might have got 
well if he had been took care of; but 
he wouldn’t go to the hospital because 
of me. There’s no money but what I 
get when I leave him, and it’s awful cold 
up there.” 

“Your father should have applied to 
the owner of the building where he was 
at work,” said Atheling. 

The boy shook his head. “’Tan’t no 
use,” he said; “they say old Atheling 
never gives the worth of a penny to no- 
body, if they was to starve.” 

“Thos a lie,” exclaimed Caspar, 
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doubling his tiny fist, while the blood 
mounted to his forehead. “He gives 
me everything in the world, and I never 
ask him: that’s not true!” 

“Take me to your father,” said Ath- 
eling to the astonished child. In such 
a city a very few minutes are necessary 
to transport one from broad pavements, 
and long flights of marble steps, to nar- 
row alleys, reeking gutters, half-naked 
children, and lines of smoky clothes 
hung to dry from attic roofs. In the 
dingy light they climbed a pair of rick- 
ety stairs, and were ushered into the 
room. 

“Here’s a gentleman come to see 
you,” said the boy. 

“Come in,” answered a voice. “You 
are welcome, sir, although I do not know 
you.” 

“Tam told that you had a bad fall 
while working upon my building,” said 
Atheling, approaching the scantily fur- 
nished bed. “You should have sent to 
me for help.” 

The sick man looked at him with hol- 
low, burning eyes; surprise seemed to 
deprive him of speech. 

“You are very good, sir,” he said at 
length ; “but I had no claim.” 

“Yes, you had,” said Atheling; “a 
man who is sick has a claim upon one 
who is well. And, besides,” looking 
around the room which had been stripped 
of all but two or three most necessary 
articles of furniture, “you were at work 
for me: now tell me how you are, my 
friend, and what I can do for you.” 

Caspar listened with a pitiful face to 
the tale of suffering and want, but broke 
into smiles as he saw Atheling give the 
boy an order for coal, money for food, 
and heard him assure the invalid that he 
would attend to everything mecessary to 
his comfort. ‘Now we will send some 
blankets,” said Atheling, as they descend- 
ed the dark stairs, “and then I will write 
an order to the doctor; he should have 
been there before.” 
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Not a morning passed after that with- 
out a visit to the narrow street and 
dreary room ; Caspar brightened as he 
saw one comfort after another added, 
and thought all was going well; but 
Atheling knew that it was/ ‘too late. One 
morning they were detained beyond their 
usual time, and there seemed a strange 
stillness as they entered the room. 

“T believe I am going,” said the sick 


man. “God bless you for all you have 
done. Oh! will no one say a prayer 
with me? I have tried maysed but fear 


I don’t rightly know how.” 

“Pray, great papa,” said Caspar, fold- 
ing his hands. 

iene stood BRO re 

“Did you not hear (Bip great papa? 
Pray.” 

“ pouch, ” said the dying man ; ‘I have 
no time.” 

se] fecant not: sad Atheling ge OT wall 
bring some one.’ | 

“Then I must go as lam. I have no 
time! Oh! is there no one?” 

Caspar knelt by the bed, and his gold- 
en hair fell over the clasped hands of 
the dying man. 

“Oh, Lord Jesus,” me said, “do not 
let him go alone, Come for him thy- 
self. Take him fo thy own home, and 
put thy white dress on him. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

A heavenly smile spread over the 
sunken face; the lips parted as if to 
speak, but there was only silence. 

A sharp cry broke from the child, who 
had been standing at his father’s pillow. 
“ My father is dead !.my father is dead! 
Oh, good God}! good God! my father is 
dead!” 

Caspar looked at Atheling entreat- 
ingly. He put an arm around each 
child, and drew them to his knee; Cas- 
par laid his head on the child’s shoulder, 
and they sabbed together. 

“Great papa,” whispered Caspar, 
“you will take care of him, —he need 
not fear. Say you will take care of him !” 
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“Yes, yes,” said Atheling, “he need 
not fear.” 

Once more that night Atheling sat 
by the window of many memories, and 
the little figure in white came gliding in 
from the next room to whisper his 
prayers by the old man’s knee. Athe- 
ling would have suffered many things 
rather than the indescribable shrinking 
he felt from this ; but he could not tell 
Caspar so; it was as if he were visited 
by an angel: and, while dazzled by the 
brightness, and terrified that his own de- 
filement should meet such spotless puri- 
ty, he could not find speech to Say, 
“ Touch me not.” Caspar rose up, and 
looked earnestly at Atheling. 

“Great papa, why did you not pray 
this morning ?” 

Atheling was silent. 

“Why, great papa, I ask you for 
everything I want, and it is just the 
same.” 

“How is it just the same?” asked 
Atheling. 

“Ts not the Lord Jesus just the same 
to you.as you are to me?” 

Caspar had long forgotten all ques- 
tions in sleep before Atheling had stirred 
from his seat. 

“Ts not the Lord Jesus just the same 
to you?” The scene of the morning 
had filled him with a strange restless- 
ness all day, and now these words 
thrilled him through, and raised a tu- 
mult of thoughts that would be an- 
swered. What was he to Caspar? 
Rest, sympathy, companionship, home, 
protection, unbounded resource, and, 
above all, love ; love, free and unbound- 
ed, a ready recipient of all that his 
child’s heart had to lavish. Was the 
blessed Christ all this to him? The 
very thought seemed a mockery. But 
might he be? Would he be? Surely 
Caspar knew; he could not be mistaken 
in any of these things. 

Then he remembered how often, of 
late, in the new joy of being all things 
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to this child, he had felt an inexpressi- 
ble envy of his repose. He was growing 
old, and had never had a rest; he was 
tired ; what would it be to be a child? 
Was it then possible there was one 
ready thus to receive him, — him who had 
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been so hard, from whom all vestige of 
childhood had so long vanished away? 
one to receive him who never grew old 
or weary ? 

He rose up and turned to the window. 
Again the stirring of his soul roused 


the voiceless echo, “Oh, Lord! let thy 
summer come into his heart before he 
dies!” He stretched out his hands 
toward the heaven with a cry, “Yea, 
Lord, bring it thyself! Be the same to 
me, but more, as thou art infinitely 


greater. Let me rest; let me walk asa 
child in thy wonderful love!” 

Outside the stars glittered frostily 
down upon countless roofs sheeted with 
snow and pendant with icicles ; but with- 
in the summer had come! 
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FROM ‘OUR OWN FIRESIDE,” 


By the Mohammedan law, to enter 
the sacred inclosure of the Great 
Mosque is death for any Jew or Chris- 
‘tian. Exclusion is still the rule; but 
this law is practically a thing of the past. 

VOL. II. 39 


Mohammedan prejudices have greatly 
subsided, especially during the last two 
or three years ; and the people are be- 
coming more and more sensible of the 
spread of European influence and power. 
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At the time of my being at Jerusa- 
lem, Kamyl Pasha had supreme author- 
ity. He seemed to be as little concerned 
about his own religion as that of others ; 
and it was during his régzmme that the 
way was first opened for the attainment 
of this long-coveted privilege. 

I had taken out a complete photo- 
graphic apparatus to Palestine; and, 
aided by the influence of Mr. Graham, 
who was then resident at Jerusalem, I 
obtained permission from the pasha to 
visit the mosques, and attempt some of 
the subterranean remains of the temple. 
There was nothing which I so earnestly 
desired. Drawings had been taken of 
those parts which could be seen at a 
distance from the exterior, but it was 
not possible, in this way, to get at some 
of the chief points of interest, while it 
was not sufficient, in any case, to secure 
perfect accuracy. 

It was necessary that due notice should 
be given to the pasha of the day fixed 
on; for not only was the sheik of the 
mosque to be in attendance, but the der- 
vishes, who are its priests and guardi- 
ans, had to be locked up. They might 
resent, with the use of their daggers, 
the attempt to desecrate their holy 
ground with the footsteps of the in- 
fidel! 

We arranged that five other visitors 
at Jerusalem should join our party. One 
object of this was to lighten the cost of 
this visit ; the fees being, in the aggre- 
gate, but a sovereign each. After a hur- 
ried early breakfast, we proceeded to 
the residence of the pasha, which is on 
one side of the mosque grounds. There 
we found the sheik in attendance, a no- 
ble Moslem of great stature, and with a 
long, flowing beard. He told us that 
the sheikdom of the mosques had been 
in his family for more than eight hun- 
dred years. 

Accompanied by a motley assembly 
of servants and others, some of whom 
bore my photographic apparatus, we en- 
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tered the sacred inclosure. The area 
of the whole is said to be thirty-six 
acres. About the center stands the 
Great Mosque, which all travelers are 
wont to call the Mosque of Omar, but 
the proper name of which is “the 
Mosque of the Sak’ra,” or the Mosque 
of the Rock. This stands upon a mar- 
ble-paved platform, raised about six feet 
above the rest of the area,’and ap- 
proached by flights of steps, over which 
there are rows of single colonnades. On 
the same platform several smaller struct- 
ures stand, the chief of which is the ele- 
gant building called “the Judgment- 
seat of David,” and a small one, the 
dome of which has the form of a miter. 
Passing over the open ground, we ap- 
proached the nearest flight of steps. 
Here all the Moslems uncovered their 
feet. Having been instructed to be so 
prepared, I drew a pair of red leather 
slippers over my boots. We first exam- 
ined the Judgment-seat of David. It is 
not easy to divine why it was so called. 
The assertion by the sheik that it was 
built by the king of Israel, and that a 
chain, hanging from the center of the 
dome, was placed there by him, was 
only worthy of credulity such as his. 
But a stone recess between two of the 
pillars would encourage the idea that, 
formerly, it may have been used as a 
tribunal of justice, and that in this re- 
cess the judge used to sit. It is sup- 
ported by light columns, and is said: by 
some to have been first erected as a kind 
of model from which to build the larger 
structure. 

Very noble indeed are the proportions 
of the Great Mosque, which Mr. Fer- 
gusson, the eminent architect, contends, 
with much reason on his side, is the 
original Church of Constantine, the gen- 
uine Church of the Holy Sepulcher. It 
is octagonal inform. There is an en- 
trance facing the four chief points of 
the compass. In each side there are 
seven windows, while smaller lights en- 
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circle the dome. These-windows are 
all of finely-stained glass, giving, in the 
greatest perfection, “the dim, religious 
light,” which has such charms for some 
people. The lower part of the exterior 


walls is of white marble, the upper part 
of colored porcelain tiles of various pat- 
terns ; while at the top there are Arabic 
inscriptions of passages from the Koran. 
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The exterior of the finely-proportioned 
dome is of metal (I presume of copper) ; 
the whole being surmounted by a closed 
crescent, the emblem of Moslem rule 
and domination. 

But it was toward the interior that 
our eager thoughts were directed. It is 
there that the great rock stands from 
which the mosque derives its name; a 
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rock sacred alike to Christians, Jews, 
and Moslems. 

Passing, therefore, through the east- 
ern entrance opposite the Judgment-seat 
of David, we found ourselves in the 
large area which forms the outer circle 
of the building. A row of handsome 
pillars stands at-each angle of the wall, 
the roof being elaborately decorated 


with gilding in the arabesque style. The 
walls and floor are of marble, and the 
latter has a highly-polished surface, oc- 
casioned by so-many devotees constant- 
ly passing over it with bare feet. 

And now our attention was turned to 
the fine dome, with its supporting pillars 
of variously colored marbles. The ex- 
terior of these pillars was surrounded 
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by a finely-wrought iron railing, about 
seven feet high. Two or three door- 
ways were opened in this, through one 
of which we passed, and found ourselves 
in the presence of a great rock, the 
most sacred and remarkable relic to be 
found in the world. One could hardly 
help regarding it with a certain feeling 
of awe, its surface being rugged and un- 
even, and bronzed by the lapse of ages. 

This rock rises about four or five feet 
above the level of the mosque floor. It 
is surrounded by a low and simple iron 
railing. At several points there are 
small openings in the railing, which are 
made before spots of a peculiar sanc- 
tity, at which the worshipers are wont to 
prostrate themselves in prayer. Here, 
for example, is an indentation in the 
rock, which marks the spot on which the 
angel Gabriel rested when he came 
down from heaven! There, again, are 
two marks, bearing some affinity to huge 
footprints. These are described as be- 
ing the footprints of our Lord Jesus 
Christ! From that small elevated por- 
tion beside which stand the war ban- 
ners of the venerated Caliph Omar, the 
great prophet Mohammed, say they, as- 
cended up to heaven! Jerusalem thus 
disputes this honor with the sacred shrine 
at Mecca. But, to make this fact the 
more remarkable, they add that on the 
prophet making this ascent, the rock 
wished to follow him to heaven, and it 
was only through the ‘power of the an- 
gel Gabriel, whose finger-marks are also 
exhibited, that the rock was prevented 
from undertaking this erratic journey! 
But, to crown the marvel, they firmly 
believe, notwithstanding every evidence 
to the contrary, that the rock has no 
natural support, but is miraculously sus- 
pended in mid-air! When we descend- 
ed to an oblong chamber (‘the Well of 
Souls”), which appears to be cut out 
beneath the rock, our friend, the sheik, 
pointing to the rocky sides, observed 
that we must not suppose that they af- 
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forded any support to the superincum- 
bent mass ; they were only placed there 
for the purpose of protection ! 

In this chamber were several praying- 
places, as they are termed ; among these, 
that of Solomon, and of Solomon’s mo- 
ther. In the mosque above, there is 
one of great beauty, which is called the 
praying-place of David. It is of white 
marble, being something in form like a 
secretaire. It may excite surprise that 
so many Scripture characters have a 
place of honor given to them, here or 
elsewhere. But our Lord, as well as 
many others, are referred to in the Ko- 
ran, and thus receive a certain measure 
of religious veneration from the Mo- 
hammedans. 

We may now return to the rock, with 
the view of considering its proportions. 
Over it is suspended a many-colored 
satin canopy. It occupies a space about 
equal to the base of the great dome, and 
is computed to be about fifty feet in di- 
ameter. Its object and origin is the 
ground of many surmises and questions. 
I am among those who regard it as the 
threshing-floor of Araunah, the Jebusite. 
Some are of opinion that on this rock 
the sacrifices were offered ; while it is 
even suggested that it was part of the 
Tower of Antonia. 

It appears to me unaccountable how 
this remarkable rocky excrescence should 
have been allowed to continue in its 
present state, had there not been some- 
thing peculiar associated with it. It 
must be at least ten or twelve feet above 
the mosque area, and would have only 
been in the way had it not served a cer- 
tain purpose. Supposing, therefore, that 
it was at this spot that the avenging an- 
gel ceased his work of destruction, sup- 
posing that it was here that David of- 
fered his sacrifices to God in acknowl- 
edgment of his sparing mercy, how 
natural it is to conceive that this rock 
would be allowed to remain untouched 
and uncovered, as a witness of the love , 
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of God in thus sheathing the sword of 
vengeance and of death. The irregu- 
larity of its surface can be no- sufficient 
objection to the idea of its having been 
used as a threshing-floor, since flails 
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might be employed, as well as oxen, and 
it would answer very well for such a 
purpose. I am therefore disposed to look 
upon this rock as the most interesting 
relic of ancient times. 


Ig IT A SERMON? 


BY VAN IVAN. 


I WANT to write a sermon, and yet I 
am afraid if I did so, and called it a ser- 
mon, that readers would turn away at 
once and look for something else to 
read. 

People think they #zwst¢ have sermons, 
and yet if they want to speak of any- 
thing disagreeable or rather distasteful 
to them, they speak of it as “a sermon,” 
and that seems to them condemnation 
enough. 

If I did preach, my text would be 
nothing new or strange, but simply 
this: “Except a man deny himself and 
take up his cross daily and follow me, 
he can not be my disciple.’ And I 
should begin by asking, How much real 
self-denial do Christians now practice? 
Now and then some one gives up some 
gratification — some object which is de- 
sired — for the sake of giving away the 
money so saved; sometimes they go 
out when they would rather stay at 
home, or do something which they 
would rather not do; but, take the 
church as a whole, how much is there 
truly of denying of self and taking up 
the cross ? 

We will not talk of the giving of 
money ; every man is instructed to give 
according to his “ability,” not his in- 
clination ; and if he do not choose to 
be a faithful steward, to his own Master 
he standeth or falleth. We will speak 
of self-consecration, for if we are the 
Lord’s, all that we have will be his. 
Our Saviour is our example; and we 
are simply told that he “pleased not 
himself.” 

“But,” says one, “this is a good 


world, and there are many pleasant 
things in it which God has given us to 
enjoy; we need not be ascetics and 
wear sackcloth, and deny ourselves all 
innocent gratifications.” 

Granted. But with regard to these 
same gratifications, what is the common 
standard of judgment? When a course 
is spoken of, or a question comes up, 
what is the more common answer ? 

“J do not think it is wrong.” 

But is it right? is it duty? 

“Well, we do not go so far as that; 
but we do not think it wrong.” 

But was that the rule of Jesus and of 
his apostles? Suppose Paul or John 
saying of something he had done, “I 
did not think it was wrong;” or of 
something he proposed to do, “I do 
not think there can be any harm in 
that.” 

“Oh, but we do not expect to be like 
Paul or John.” 

No; yet we want the same standard: 
we have need to be just as holy, just as 
entirely consecrated, just as much afraid 
of sin, just as much an example within 
ourown sphere. It is not probable that 
they knew how they would be distin- 
guished, and handed down through all 
time as patterns to the church. 

It is with regard to certain things in 
our every-day life that we now would 
dwell particularly on this doctrine of 
self-denial. As we live among men, we 
must not only regard our own acts, but 
the influence upon others, on the prin- 
ciple that all things are lawful, but all 
things are not expedient. For instance, 
if I have plenty of money and my tastes 
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lead that way, it might be right enough 
for me to have a very magnificent house 
atid equipage, pictures, and all things 
of beauty, to dress gorgeously and live 
luxuriously, within the bounds of health. 
Men can do this with a clear con- 
science when their circumstances make 
it proper. 

But suppose I am so situated that 
my example has a bad effect, that it 
leads others to do that which they can 
not afford, that it awakens envy and dis- 
content. My course may still be lawful, 
but it may not be expedient ; and, though 
I am not responsible for other men’s 
sins, it may be the part of self-denial to 
refrain from putting these hindrances in 
their way. 

There are certain amusements which 
might do me no harm (nay, that is not 
the rule), which might do me positive 
good, in the intervals of hard work and 
close mental application. ‘They are re- 
creation ; and that word means a great 
deal when you look at it,—as if one 
were refreshed and made over. 

But if my example leads others toa 
waste of time and money, or into posi- 
tive evil in the same line, why, it is as 
well to pause and think. 

Though my liberty may not be judged 
of another man’s conscience, yet my 
life may be influenced by the effect of 
my example, and I should not dare be a 
stumbling-block in the way of other 
men. 

One great danger of our time is the 
danger of self-indulgence, always a 
temptation, and especially so when the 
means of gratification. abound and are 
within the reach of all. We may, per- 
haps, allude to two points by way of il- 
lustration. 

First, then, everybody mourns over 
the terrible flood of intemperance that 
is sweeping over the land, so that, as 
with the last plague of Egypt, “there is 
not a house where there is not one 
dead,” and some whole families are des- 
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olated. Then we have to remember the 
solemn thought, “No drunkard shall 
inherit the kingdom of Christ and of 
God,” and think of souls lost. We 
know that intemperance is a disease, 
not only moral but physical; that the 
nerves, becoming diseased under the 
burning stimulus, are at times so excited 
that they are no more to be controlled 
than the unutterable cravings of thirst 
and of hunger. Some natures are 
strong and not easily overcome, and 
others are weak and will not bear the 
least excitement. 

More than that, a large proportion of 
the drink that is sold is poison, aside 
from the alcohol which zzfoxicates, 
i. e., poisons, for that is the meaning of 
the word. We may flatter ourselves 
that we obtain what is more pure, but it 
is vain. It seems to be proved that the 
very dealing in these things is demoral- 
izing. The case is within the memory of 
many of us, of men high in the church 
and in public estimation, and who were 
trusted as few can be, who are found to 
have been pursuing, for years, a system 
of false entries. and false swearing, 
adulterating, cheating, lying, with hy- 
pocrisy. The exposure was too much 
for life or reason, and the grave has 
covered their sin. 
mains. 

Now, while it is not denied that alco- 
hol has its uses, and that it does not al- 
ways kill at sight, what is Christian 
duty in view of the mischiefs wrought ? 
What is the law of charity? the law 
of self-denial and cross-bearing ? 

We do not answer the question; we 
only ask it. What though I had neither 
son nor daughter to be led astray? If 
you had seen that mother bowed down 
with anguish and apprehension for the 
son who is not strong, as you and I are, 
how could you dare offer wine or strong 
drink to that mother’s son ? 

Again, testimony abounds that tobac- 
co is eating out the heart of the nation. 


The warning re- 
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Look at the revenue returns and see to 
what extent, what is the enormous 
amount. Physicians say that it checks 
the growth and development of the 
young, ruins the nerves, the teeth, the 
stomach, is at the foundation of scores 
of diseases. A wise physician says not 
one man in a hundred escapes harm, 
though the poison may be very slow. 
It is dirty, disagreeable, annoys others, 
and wastes time and money. It is a 
very singular fact that “rum and tobac- 
co” hunt in couples, and will go together 
by natural affinity. Men grow selfish— 
we were talking once, ] remember, of 
self-denial. A man chokes me with his 
fresh or with his stale smoke, and de- 
spises me if I complain; he will rasp 
the delicate throat and lungs of wife 
and children, and they must learn to 
bear it, merely for his own gratification ; 
he will pollute the air with his vile 
breath, while he does not know the at- 
mosphere he lives in any more than 
those who dwell where fever reeks and 
breeds. Under long abuse, the nerves 
grow weary and insensible, and give up 
the struggle, —the nerves which God 
gave for wise and holy ends. 

Wise men, keen observers, say that 
the traffic in and the use of tobacco 
are essentially demoralizing. We have 
heard men, Christian men, we would 
hope, — gentlemen in, their own estima- 
tion, — tell of things they had done for 
the gratification of this taste, that would 
disgrace a school-boy, nay, a decent 
savage. This is no place to multiply 
testimony on this subject; it abounds, 
if men would heed it. And the aggre- 
gate of mischief is frightful, though your 
own particular cigar may do no very 
great harm, may be very soothing and 
quieting, and merely makes you a par- 
taker in the evils. 
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Now, the question is, looking the 
facts straight and openly in the face, 
with a Christian conscience, where is the 
Christian duty of self-denial and cross- 
bearing? Our Saviour used very strong 
language, — very strong; something 
about cutting off a right hand, pluck- 
ing out an eye; figurative language, it 
may be, but certainly with some mean- 
ing. What did he mean, but that it 
might be needful to give up even some 
darling habit, gratification, that was even 
as a part of ourselves ? 

The daily question of the true heart 
is not, “Is this enough?” but, “Can I 
not do something more for my Lord?” 
The blessed era in the church will be 
that of entire consecration to the Mas- 
ter, with no will but his. And when 
even Christ “ pleased not himself,” sure- 
ly his servants have an example. 

There is a vast deal of machinery at 
work, a vast deal of power expended. 
Does the work of God move forward in 
our land in proportion to the means 
used? Or is there some hindrance, 
are there various hindrances which lie in 
the way of the onward progress of truth 
and righteousness? The sin of idol- 
atry was ever a curse in the days of Is- 
rael; are there no idols but those of sil- 
ver and gold, wood and stone? Nay, 
were not these better, since they can be 
seen, can be thrown down and destroyed, 
while those which are hidden away in 
the heart, covered over with the drapery 
of a decent Christian life, are neither 
seen nor acknowledged ? 

When the church is holy the work of 
the Lord goes on; and holiness in the 
church begins in the heart and life of 
each individual. Holiness begins with 
denying self, taking up the cross, and 
following the Lord. Amen. 
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MARY’S MISTAKE. 


“May I ask an especial favor of you 
to-night, Charlie?” 

“Of course you may, dear; what 
could you ask which I should not delight 
to grant?” 

“Well, Charlie, I fear you will think 
my request a strange one. It is only 
that for once you will drop your scru- 
ples in regard to total abstinence, and, 
while we are on our wedding tour, es- 
pecially while we are at my brother’s in 
New York, occasionally take a glass of 
wine with the rest of us.. They always 
have it on the table at dinner, and will 
think you extremely singular, if not im- 
polite, if you refuse it.” 

The young man was silent a few min- 
utes; then he replied, “My dear, you 
have asked me something I did not ex- 
pect, and, much as I dislike to disappoint 
you, I prefer not to break my pledge.” 

‘“¢ Well, I don’t wish you to break your 
pledge. The pledge is at brother John’s 
office ; just get it and erase your name 
for a few weeks; you can easily place 
it there again when we return, you know.” 

“Well, Mary, you speak of ‘scru- 
ples.’ I hope, with me, the feeling in 
reference to abstinence amounts to a 
principle. I have resisted all the soli- 
citations of my young friends, all the 
temptations of my club, for two years. I 
am not sure I shall be equally successful 
in resisting you. But I will tell you a se- 
cret, dear one, which I have never told 
even my mother, and then, if you still 
wish me to erase my name, I will do it. 

“ For two years I was in business in 
Harrisburg ; and soon after 1 commenced 
I became one of a circle of young 
men, a club, we called ourselves, who 
met weekly for mutual improvement. 
We read new books, had an occasional 
essay, — for there were some gifted ones 
among us, —and for a time all seemed 
prosperous. But a change came. Our 
club dinners, where wine was plenty, 
became scenes of conviviality. I learned 


to love wine, and, my dear Mary, I 
blush to tell you, I had a most narrow 
escape from becoming a drunkard. I 
came here to see my.mother. I met 


“and admired you, but felt quite unworthy 


to address you, unless I could control 
my appetite for wine. I came here to 
live. A temperance movement began, 
and, as you know, I was one of the first 
to sign the pledge. But no one can 
ever know the struggle I endured. At 
almost every party I attended, wine was 
offered, and it was often almost more 
than I could do to refuse. Many times 
I have refused invitations, to avoid the 
temptation. Do you remember Kate 
Lindley’s wedding, when almost every 
lady in the room asked me to take wine 
with her? I refused all, as politely as I 
could, with przde, too, that I could re- 
sist, till you came, a glass in each hand. 
You may remember I turned from you, 
perhaps you thought rudely, and soon 
left the room. I felt my resolution wa- 
vering, and rushed from the house, for 
I feared you would ask me again, and 
had you done so I fear I should have 
yielded. And now, dearest, shall I erase 
my name?” 

Mary scarcely waited a moment ere 
she replied, “ Yes, Charlie, fora few days.” 

“ Are you willing to risk the result ?” 

“Yes,” said she, laughing, “for there 
will be no bad results. If you could 
reform when, as you say, you were al- 
most gone, surely you could sign the 
pledge again when we come home.” 

“Well, Mary, I wish to think you ever 
a safe adviser, and it shall be as you 
desire.” 

The bridal morning was lovely, the 
bride was happy and beautiful, as brides 
should always be, and nothing occurred 
to mar the pleasure of the guests, ex- 
cept that many, indeed every one, were 
surprised to see Charlie Lyon taking a 
glass of wine with his bride. He had 
never been seen to do such a thing in 
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that village before, and one old gentle- 
man shook his head ominously, as he 
said, “How is this, Mr. Lvon? We 
thought you ever deviated from your 
line in any circumstances.” 

“I never attended my own wedding 
before, sir.” 

“T see,” said the other; “in honor of 
your marriage. Well, we wish you a 
long life of happiness, at all events.” 

The farewells were said, the last word 
spoken, the carriage was ready, and 
never bride left her father’s house with 
brighter prospects, so far‘as the world 
could judge. 

Several weeks passed swiftly away ere 
our young friends returned. When 
Mary once more became an inmate of 
her father’s house, sunshine returned 
with her, for she had been sadly missed, 
and glad were her parents and friends to 
learn that Mr. Lyon had decided to 
make his home in their village. 

A beautiful house was soon prepared, 
and ere long Mary’s parents were in- 
vited to dine with the young couple in 
their own house. All was in good taste, 
and everything spoke of ease and com- 
fort. When the gentlemen had left the 
house, Mary’s mother said to her, “I 
am glad Charlie has given up his whims 
about temperance ; his wine is splendid.” 

Mary was silent. Who can tell what 
were her thoughts ? 

Not many months after this, the vil- 
lage clock had tolled the hour of mid- 
night, and Mary was still sitting up, and 
alone. She had dismissed the servants 
at the usual time, and for two hours had 
been every moment waiting her hus- 
band’s return. The time passed slowly, 
for Mary’s heart ached with fears she 
could hardly define, for her husband’s 
hours of coming home had been strange- 
ly irregular of late. Nearly another hour 
passed, when she heard voices at the 
_ door. Opening it quickly, she saw her 
husband leaning on the arm of a friend. 

“What is the matter with Charlie? 
Is he sick?” 
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“Ves; but he’ll be better to-morrow.” 

The truth flashed on the young wife’s 
mind. Charlie was intoxicated! His 
friend assisted him to his room, and 
Mary spent the long hours of the night 
in bitter weeping. 

Did her heart reproach her? Oh, if 
she could, even at that time, have seen 
that her own mistake had led to this ! 
If she could, with all kindness, have ac- 
knowledged her fault to her husband, 
perhaps he might still have been saved. 
But she was proud, and had not found 
that “Anchor” which every soul needs. 

While Mr. Lyon was sitting at dinner 
next day, and pouring a glass of wine 
for himself, Mary ventured to say to 
him, “I’m not sure, Charlie, but you’d 
better sign the pledge again.” 

He set down the glass, looked at her 
fiercely a moment, then struck the table 
with his fist, as he said, “ /Vever say the 
word pledge to me again, lest I curse 
you!” 

Five years later, during which period 
great changes had taken place, Mary’s 
parents were both lying in the “gentle 
valley.” Mr. Lyon and his family occu- 
pied a very miserable dwelling in the 
outskirts of the village, reduced to pov- 
erty and want by the intemperate and 
gambling habits of the husband and 
father. His downward course had been 
very rapid, — first, owing to a constant 
use of wine, several ruinous mistakes, 
then a total neglect of business, and at 
last a resort to gambling to repair his 
ruined fortunes. All these causes pro- 
duced serious consequences, till starva- 
tion was almost the ever-present fear in 
the heart of Mary. Two sweet children 
now called her mother, and for them she 
desired to live. 

It was the night before Christmas. 
A deep snow had fallen. Large piles 
were drifted about the door and against 
the windows of the poor habitation. The 
eldest child was taken suddenly ill with 
that disease which always brings terror 
to every mother’s heart,—the croup. 
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What agony did that young mother feel! 
Where could she look for relief? She 
had no hope; her child must die. Rem- 
edies she had none, and her wretched 
home was almost wholly destitute of 
those little comforts so important in 
such a crisis. Who can picture the 
desolation of that soul, as the long 
hours wore on, and she felt that the 
disease was every moment gaining 
strength, while she was powerless to re- 
lieve, or, indeéd, to do anything to alle- 
viate the sufferings of her child ? 

It was near midnight when she heard 
voices, and knew that some persons were 
making an effort to reach her door. For 
a moment joy was in her heart, so pleas- 
antly did the sound of a human voice 
break the dreadful stillness of the drear 
abode. 

But in another moment, with thoughts 
of her husband, a terrible dread over- 
whelmed her. She rushed to the door, 
and saw two men bringing in the form 
of her husband. She knew at once he 
was dead. 

He had left his companions early in 
the evening, but had called at his accus- 
tomed place of resort to get his dram, 
and what was left of his poor wife’s last 
dollar was spent for rum, to fill once 
more the bottle which for three years 
had been his constant companion. The 
liquor he had drunk, and the drifted 
roads, prevented very rapid progress, 
and_he had sunk in the snow and turned 
to his bottle for solace, well knowing, 
too, that death was in it. But he had 
long since become reckless. Conscience 
had become silent. His better nature, 
once so noble, was destroyed. He 
would make no effort. 

Three hours later, and several of his 
companions had started-on their home- 
ward way, and had stumbled over his 
body. They had returned to the hotel 
for assistance, and had been long in 
reaching the house, though the distance 
was short. 
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Not a tear did the stricken wife shed, 
as the dreadful truth was told her. This 
shock, added to her previous anxiety, 
paralyzed her. 

When the body of Mr. Lyon had been 
laid in the house, and those who had 
brought it had time to look around and 
realize the wretchedness of the desolate 
home, they were shocked. By some ef- 
fort wood. was procured, and soon a 
bright fire gave warmth to those within. 
Later, a physician reached the house, 
and though the case of the little sufferer 
long seemed doubtful, the motker’s heart 
was at last cheered by hearing the phy- 
sician say, “ Your child will live, mad- 
am.” 

Much sympathy was felt and ex- 
pressed by the kind villagers, when this 
tale of destitution, suffering, and want 
was made known. Relief, in some form, 
came from many sources, and, ere many 
weeks had passed, the family was more 
comfortable than for many months previ- 
ous to Mr. Lyon’s death. Some gave 
work to the widow, as this was what she 
most desired, being very skillful with her 
needle. 

A few there were who knew the cir- 
cumstances of her husband’s first break- 
ing his pledge, who said, “It is her own 
fault; let her suffer.” Such had not 
learned our Saviour’s rule of love. 

Mrs. Lyon’s accustomed cheerfulness 
has never returned. Her sad face tells 
of sorrow, and her slow and languid 
step speaks of departed strength. 

May she be led to the only source of 
strength, and find there the relief which 
Christ offers to the “weary and heavy 
laden.” 

When will the young ladies of our 
land learn to use their influence for good ? 
When will they deny themselves a glass 
of wine, at weddings or on other social 
occasions, for the benefit of others? I 
must not forget the noble ones, God 
bless them, who already do so. Surely 
they will reap their reward. M. 
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ANNA LAVATER. 


Translated from the German, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘SUSY’S SIX BIRTHDAYS.” 


CHAPTER? VII. 
THE DEVOTED MOTHER. 


LAVATER was very fond of his chil- 
dren, and sought to bring them up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
He laid great stress on making them so- 
cial and companionable. “ Intercourse 
with high and low,” he once said, “is 
useful to them in this respect: it accus- 
toms them to feel that other people, 
both above and beneath them, have 
equal rights with themselves, I send 
my son to a public school almost solely 
on this account: that he may become 
social and accustomed to the society of 
other people ; and this, even if he does 
not learn anything besides, — yes, even 
if, as I doubt not will be the case, he 
learns some unpleasing and bad things. 
This evil seems to me nothing in compar- 
ison with the frightful evil of exclusive- 
ness, —a disposition to flee from and de- 
spise mankind. It will be far easier to 
cure him, from time to time, of the bad 
habits and faults that he will bring home 
with him, and that will be observed on 
their first appearance, or soon after, than 
of the frightful tendency of his whole 
character toward misanthropy and ec- 
centricity. Besides, it should not, I 
think, be forgotten, that it is a standing 
observation of those who write on the 
subject of education and are occupied 
with it, We must take the world as we 


find it; we can not alter the order and 
direction of it; the circumstances and 
surroundings in which we find ourselves 
may be good or bad, but they are as 
they are. Old and young must accus- 
tom themselves, in this world, to act 
wesely and to do right in circumstances. , 
that, once for all, can not be changed. 
Children should not be accustomed to 
be well-bred and virtuous at home alone. 
Do not fancy they are wisely brought up 
when they are kept from the society and 
the noise of other children. They must 
learn to be good while with the bad, be- 
cause it is impossible to avoid their fall- 
ing in with the bad. If they would be 
wise and happy, they must have moral 
firmness and self-dependence, free from 
mere legislative control; but this can 
not be gained by any sort of artificial 
education.” } 
Lavater was a decided and strict fa- 
ther. He says of himself, “ Theoreti- 
cally, and out of wonderful humanity, I 
declare the rod to be banished. There 
can not be a greater enemy to the rod 
than I. I have never chastised my son 
with one. I have left all that to my gentle 
wife, fearing to be too severe in its use 
myself. My child has the best disposi- 
tion in the world, yet during his first 
four years I should no more have been 
a father without a rod, than a physician 
of the present day can be a doctor with- 
out Peruvian bark. It does very well, in 
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theory merely, to leave them to the con- 
sequences of their behavior. The good 
Lord, who knows what children are, 
knows that thés is possible one time in a 
thousand, and no more. Exactly that 
which, according to this rule, is so at- 
ural, makes education artificial. 1 be- 
lieve, with Solomon, that ‘he that spar- 
eth the rod hateth his son.’* Prov. xiii. 
24. For instance, I must leave scissors 
and penknives lying on the table; it is 
impossible to watch them all the time, 
and if I could I would not do it. Why 
not? Outward circumstances ought not 
to be made to yield to my children, but 
my children must yield themselves to 
them. Zhey are not to learn not to 
take a penknife when there ts none, but 
not to take one when there are ten. 1 
would gladly leave them to the con- 
sequences of their disobedience if I 
were sure they would not do too much 
harm. But suppose they injure an eye 
ora hand? where, you over-wise friend 
of children, where are we then? JI can 
make the punishment, chosen by my 
own free will, as mild as I please, but I 
can not modify xatural consequences. 
What do I do, then? I forbid his 
touching the knife ; and, if he persists 
in doing so, I draw it away, and give 
him a blow on the hand that he will feel. 
And no matter how much he feels this 
blow, it is still a milder punishment 
than the smallest injury he could do to 
himself. 

“In regard to the abolition of punish- 
ment, I reason thus: The psychology 
followed by God in the education of the 
human race is an example for me in the 
education of my children. My son 
knows that he must touch no sharp 
knife. Quite lately I found my penknife 
full of notches. I was ready to fly intoa 
passion, but controlled myself instantly. 
‘Is it you who have spoiled my pen- 
knife?’ Iasked, inaserious tone. ‘Yes, 
papa,’ was the answer. ‘Well, because 
you have spoken the truth, I shall not 
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punish you. Just think how miserable 
you would be if you had cut off the 
whole or a part of one of your fingers.’ 
If I had caught him in the act I should 
have punished him or had him punished 
without mercy. But as I desire, above 
all things, that my son should not lie, or, 
in other words, because uprightness and 
truthfulness are the virtues of all vir- 
tues, | remitted the punishment threat- 
ened for this fault. Children only learn. 
to lie through fear of punishment. I tis, 
better to spare the punishment than to 
tempt them too sorely. I do not trouble 
myself with the fear that this will make 
children worse. One meets with acts 
of disobedience enough to give one the 
sad opportunity to carry out one’s threats 
and make them effectual. Punishment, 
without previous threats (warning notice 
thereof), seems to me downright cruel 
ty. And never to punish, — to punish ar 
bitrarily, to chastise, — this is either im 
possible or dangerous.” 

Lavater was often very original in the 
management of his children. He was 4 
great friend of order and neatness. In 
order to make his children equally sof 
he put one room in his house into tha 
most frightful confusion one can imag 
ine. Everything was heaped together) 
There lay on a table some paper neat 
some water which had been spilled on 
it. An inkstand was so placed as td 
threaten a white cravat that lay near iti 
The sand box was overturned, and the 
sand was mixed with the crumbs left iti 
the dregs of the tea left in the tea 
cups. The sugar-bowl and the wash| 
basin were close together, and on th 
same table, in one corner, was a beau 
tiful silk dress near a pair of soiled 
worn-out stockings. The whole room 
was in the same disorder as the table! 
All the pictures hung awry ; the chair: 
were scattered about in the middle ov 
the room. A looking-glass lay upo 
one, on another an untidy bowl. Thi 
drawers of the press were half-oper 
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and their heterogeneous contents thrown 
together, as if they had been tossed 
about with a pitchfork. The children’s 
toys lay scattered about, as well as loose 
leaves of important papers. Costly 
books, with copper-plate engravings, 
were thrown upon the floor, and near 
them lay shoes, one here and another 
there. The bed that stood in one cor- 
ner was all in a heap. In short, one 
could not take a step in the room with- 
out stumbling over something. Dust 
covered the mantle-piece and the mould- 
ings, so that one was in danger of get- 
ting covered with it. There hung be- 
fore the door a black-board which would 
at once catch the eye, on which was 
written, in crooked but legible letters, 
the word Dzsorder. The children were 
brought in, while their father hid in a 
corner to see what impression was made 
on them by all this. How astonished 
they were at the spectacle before them ! 
The impression made upon them by 
this disorder was indescribable and in- 
effaceable ; and their father thus reached 
the point at which he aimed, namely, to 
‘awaken in them a perfect horror of dis- 
order. If, in the future, he found any- 
thing disorderly about them or their 
things, he had only to remind them of 
that scene to make them thoroughly 
ashamed. 

But this was not enough. The true 
and the lovely must form the conclusion, 
and the whole affair be turned into a 
family festival. Lavater sent the chil- 
dren from the room. Many busy hands 
were speedily set at work. Everything 
had been prepared beforehand, and ina 
few minutes the room was put in perfect 
order, a table set, and a favorite dish 
produced, of which the children were 
called in to partake. There hung over 
the door a beautiful white tablet, with 
the inscription, Order. Thus Lavater 
taught his children more by one specta- 
cle than by long and tedious represen- 
tations. 
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We have nothing to say as to the ju- 
diciousuess or injudiciousness of this 
affair. The above picture gives us a 
glimpse into Lavater’s style of educa- 
tion. His wife was his true helpmeet 
here. It is true there is not much to be 
told concerning her in this respect. Ma- 
ternal love is like a quiet brook that 
flows in pure beauty through the green 
pastures of childhood. It waters, re- 
freshes, and fructifies the land without 
noise ; its soft, gentle ripple can hardly 
be heard. And so does the love and 
devotion of a Christian mother. 

Anna Lavater loved her children with 
all her heart. This love longed for one 
thing only, and this was the salvation of 
every one. “Jf the dear Lord wills my 
future happiness,” she often said, “ he 
must give me, tn the world to come, all 
my children and grandchildren. Not 
one must be left behind.” Out of the eight 
children to whom she gave birth, five 
were taken away in very early childhood. 
Their death was a heavy trial for the poor 
mother. But, as her chief desire was for 
the salvation of her children, she submit- 
ted patiently to their loss. When her hus- 
band once expressed the fear that none 
of their children would live to grow 
up, she replied with quiet resignation, 
“Well, let tt be as God pleases. Thank 
God for those who are with him. They 
are not there in vain. Living or dying, 
they are ours and his.” On this account 
she thanked the Lord, with all her 
heart, for every child given her. She 
prayed daily ahd earnestly for all her 
children that they might grow in wis- 
dom, in grace, and in favor with God 
and man. She never pampered them. 
She had her eyes open for their virtues 
as for their faults. She had the art of 
checking the latter with quiet firmness 
and without heat, and to strengthen and 
call out the former without flattery. Her 
censure was never too harsh ; her loving 
earnestness was as modest as it was in- 
spiring. The chief reason was that she 
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cast the whole burden of their nurture 
on him who is the true Father of all 
children in heaven and on earth. She 
never prayed that they might be shield- 
ed from trouble and sorrow. Their sal- 
vation and their future happiness lay 
nearer her heart than any earthly good 
fortune or passing joy. She left it to 
the wisdom and love of God, in what 
way and in what manner he should draw 
them to himself. She knew thet he cor- 
rected from pure love. It was this that 
enabled her, during the last years of her 
life, to endure with quiet patience and 
resignation the long and severe illness 
of her eldest daughter. She was still 
submissive when often hindered for a 
long time by her own illness from see- 
ing and speaking to her suffering child. 
And when they were permitted to meet 
again, she was grateful for it with all 
-her heart. And her faithful God did not 
let her suffer too much for want of such 
glimpses of sunshine. When her young- 
est little daughter still lay in her cradle, 
the mother was herself very feeble. 
She often looked, with silent tears, upon 
‘the child. ‘Who will bring you up? 
Your mother can not stay with you much 
longer.” Yet this very daughter was 
her stay and staff during her last years, 
and in her severe illness. She could 
rejoice in her love and care. But the 
most beautiful and precious -fulfillment 
of her prayers, was the fact that her 
three children became true Christians, 
and returned the affectionof their mo- 
ther with grateful, loving hearts. 


CHAP Bik Val Tl. 
AS MISTRESS OF HER HOUSEHOLD. 


LAVATER was not only a good, but a 
cheerful, genial man. The principle of 
the Apostle Paul, ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord 
always, and again I say rejoice,” had in- 
fused itself into his piety. He says, in 
one of his writings, “Joy, nothing but 
joy, is the design of the Creator of men ; 
joy, nothing but perpetual joy, is the only 
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object of the sorrows that surround us. 
Fesus ts in full harmony mith those who 
give joy. He who regards Fesus as other 
than a joy-giver, the gospel as other than 
a message of joy, and sorrow for any- 
thing but a well-spring of joy, knows 
neither God, nor Christ, nor the gospel. 
God is love. Love can only love. Love 
and pure delight in joy are one and the 
same thing,’ 

Another time he made this confes- 
sion: “My heart and my tongue are 
fettered by a too limited, painfully-ortho- 
dox piety, that challenges every free 
word. There is a painful sort of piety 
that I have no wish to censure; it has 
in it, to my mind, something holy and 
venerable ; but it is so contrary to my 
individual, personal taste, that loves 
light, tolerance, spiritual joy, and free- 
dom, and demands fixed principles and 
clear conceptions, that it requires all 
the Christian love and patience I can 
summon up to conceal how it oppresses 
me. I mean the sort of piety that never 
passes beyond a certain routine of ideas, 
forms, formulas, and ways of speech; 
that can not speak one original, brilliant 
word, or dare hear it without horror; 
that measures all other religions, abso- 
lutely, by its own standard, or, what is 
worse, approves or condemns them with- 
out putting them to the test.” 

A man of such principles liked to 
have harmless mirth and joy in his own 
domestic circle. He was indeed himself 
the soul of this gay circle. Many, whosaw 
him at home, could hardly conceive that 
this was the same man who was so earnest 
a preacher, and the author of such ear- ~ 
nest writings. But he furnished a proof 
that piety and clieerfulness are two in- 
timate friends that agree with each oth- 
er perfectly. The following letter, writ- 
ten to his first-born grandson, shows 
how cheerful and how childishly naive 
he could be. 

“JT am asked at home, dear little 
John, about your name. All the wise- 
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acres in the world unite in the opinion 
that you ought not to have been called 
John, but John Caspar, after me, your 
paternal grandfather. It is strange that 
the name of John has been, from time 
immemorial, the apple of discord for 
philosophers and relatives. 

“ But the combat ceased as soon as 
I, like Zacharias of old, wrote and said, 
“His name is John.’ 

“But as you have alighted on this 
poor, sinful earth, where there is much 
discord, and where there should be 
none, according to the old song, ‘Praise 
God in the highest! Peace on earth! 
Good will to men!’ since, I say, strife 
may spring up on account of your name, 
make use of the information which you 
will find carefully recorded in the archives 
of your memoir, that I have weighty 
reasons why you should not be called 
John Caspar, and not satisfied with the 
name of John only. * 

“jy. I had a preference for that name, 
and thought to myself, You new-born 
child are a son of sorrow, or Benoni, as 
it is called in the Old Testament, be- 
cause your mother gave you birth amid 
terrible suffering. Benoni was | soon 
changed into Benjamin, or son of joy, 
which, in the New Testament, means 
John. What in all the world do I want 
more, thought I, than a son of joy or of 
benediction ? 

“2, But I have yet other reasons, after 
some conjectures as to what you would 
turn out, for not calling you John Caspar, 
but simply and solely John. One John 
Caspar Lavater is enough, and more 
than enough. Indeed, some think there 
is too much of him now, at least too 
much of the superfluous John Caspar. 
And, really, between you and me, it often 
seems to me, that if the Caspar had 
been left off, the John would not have 
done his part so much amiss. John, be 
he Baptist or Evangelist, or both togeth- 
er, or each alternately, always had good 
intentions, good sense, and the right 
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way of thinking ; but then Master Cas- 
par, alias the old Adam, must always 
put in his word. Then quarrels begin, 
till that peace-loving John steps aside 
and lets the other have his own way; 
and that way is not always what it ought 
to be. Some hair-pulling follows, and 
good John has to make all fair and 
square again, after Caspar’s foolish 
tricks. 

“3. I must tell you that, notwith- 
standing your father’s right to name his 
son, I chose and wished to have the 
name».of John given you for your god- 
father’s sake, who bears that beautiful, 
sweet, old, renowned, New-Testament 
canonical name, without the apocry- 
phal addition of Caspar. This name 
reminds me that a minister, besieged in 
the imperial capital at Vienna, was saved 
by one John Sobieski. He had chosen 
for his text, ‘There was a man sent 
from God, whose name was John.’ Be- 
lieve me, dear grandson, or angel (Zx- 
kel oder Engel), — take your choice, and 
be both if you like,— your godfather 
Hotze, whose name you bear, was sent 
to us all as a man from God, and is, in 
all respects, a wonderful man for our 
family, a noble godfather on your aunt’s 
paternal side; z¢em, benefactor, and 
fatherly friend of your lively papa and 
of your grandpa on the paternal side. 
I beg you, now and then, especially on 
the 11th of April, your future birthday, 
and both Johannes Days, which are to 
be found in all calendars, to remember 
that you have to thank the name you 
bear for your dear mother’s safety, and 
your own precious life. 

“ Besides, I do not wish any one to 
say that I have baptized you with my 
own name. 

“ Also, what is written is written; 
your name is John. You get your beau- 
tiful name as we do you, as a gift from 
heaven, and it belongs to you justly be- 
fore God. Much good may it do you. 
Dear John, my heart’s child, and my 
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new schoolmaster, to whom I would as 
gladly go to the school of the kingdom 
of heaven as many priests and Levites 
would dislike to go, I must whis- 
per one anecdote in your ear, that men 
who love to scribble think it worth while 
to write me. In crying and screaming 
you made a wry mouth once; and 
twice, when you looked squint-eyed to 
your father, that is, you did not look 
straight before you, as it is the custom 
of sensible people todo. Your father, 
who carries his heart on his tongue after 
the manner of sensible people, ‘spake 
out and said, ‘Wry mouth, squinting 
eyes.’ The nurse came within an ace 
of striking him in the face for it. ‘It is 
not according to the spirit of the gos- 
pel,’ cried she, angrily, ‘for a father to 
point out the failings of his children 
himself !’ 

“T can not tell you how these words 
pleased me, and what a thought con- 
cerning the dear man came with them 
into my mind. You can refer to the 
New Testament, which, if I do not for- 
get it, I shall give you at the proper 
time. If ye then, being evil, ye who 
are nothing but mere nurses, and not 
even mothers, know how to give such 
beautiful reproofs to fathers, —and really 
more beautiful ones could not be given, 
—how much more will your Father in 
heaven conceal the faults of his children, 
and be angry with relatives and friends 
_ who point them out!” 

Anna Lavater was a true helpmeet 
to her husband, in maintaining and in- 
creasing their domestic peace by her 
own cheerful good sense. Even when 
she was ill and suffering, she was never 
morose or ill-humored. She did not 
wish the whole house to wear sackcloth 
at such times, but sought not to disturb 
the happiness of others. And this is 
no small service for a sick mother and 
head of afamily. Hence came a circum- 
stance of no small significance. Goethe 
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said once of his visit to Zurich, “ We 
are happy in and with Lavater. It is as 
good as a watercure, to see a man live 
and move and have his being in such an 
atmosphere of love.” And many felt as 
he did. Hosts of guests frequented the 
hospitable parsonage at Zurich, year in 
and year out. It was, in fact, a regular 
place of resort for many thousands of 
men of all ranks and from all lands. 
Many came to see this faithful witness 
for the gospel, and to strengthen them- 
selves with his faith; many to thank 
him for the comfort and instruction they 
had received from his writings ; many, 
too, for the pleasure of seeing and speak- 
ing to so distinguished a man. Indeed, 
during the summer months, a singlesday 
did not pass without bringing new visit- 
ors and guests. Lavater was given to 
hospitality according to the apostolic 
precept, and entertained guests cheer- 
fully. He found much elevating, spirit- 
ual enjoyment iff such enlivening soci- 
ety. Her share in the care it involved 
fell more heavily on the skillful house- 


wife, who fulfilled it with peculiar beauty. © 


She was one of those rare women 
who modestly and meekly keep them- 
selves in the background, and who can 
hardly conceive of any one’s wishing 
to do them honor. But,among the crowds 
who frequented her house, she became 
acquainted with many persons, and ob- 
tained the friendship of some of them. 
But she sought neither the one nor the 
other. She always concealed herself be- 
hind her husband. One felt her influ- 
ence in every corner of her house, while 
she never obtruded herself in any re- 
spect. Many who sought the parsonage 
at Zurich for the sake of the husband 
found much more in the wife than they 
had expected to do. One of her hus- 
band’s most gifted friends learned to 
know her for the first time at Zurich 
after his death. He became sincerely 
attached to her, and expressed himself 
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thus concerning her: “ Why zs so little 
said of the noble Lavaterin 2* I find so 
much greatness and goodness in this es- 
Zimable woman /” 

In her modesty she never put herself 
forward, but as long as she could she 
withdrew harmlessly and silently into the 
background. But those who sought her, 
found in hera sound and cultivated mind, 
with whose power she filled’ her whole 
sphere of action; a heart opening itself 
with purity and tenderness to every one, 
seeking to become all things to all with- 
out thinking of herself; and that quiet 
piety and fear of God which was the very 
soul of her whole being. When, now 
and then, she passed beyond her usual 
bounds, she would instantly retreat 
again into her own retired circle without 
making the smallest demand for atten- 
tion. Even when her husband was sur- 
rounded by men from whose. conversa- 
tion she might hope to gain instruction 
and edification, she never pressed into 
their company. Two German princesses 
regarded her as their friend, spent many 
delightful hours with her, and often hung 
around her sick-bed. She continued, in 
this case, as humble and modest as when 
a poor peasant woman poured out her 
heart to the pastor’s wife, and told her 
all her troubles. She united dignity and 
good sense to this humility. 
infrequently the case that Christian wo- 
men, young and old, try to express their 
contempt for the world and their well- 
meant modesty by a certain indifference 
to outward forms. This was far from 
being the case with her. No trace could 
be found in her of love of fashion, 
pleasure-seeking, or what may be called 
inordinate love of dress and vanity. 
She warned her daughter and all about 
her against, and knew how to keep them 
free from, such follies. But she laid 
great stress on neatness, order, and out- 
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ward demeanor. The parsonage at Zu- 
rich was destitute of all unsuitable or- 
nament, and was as simple as became 
the position of the master of the house. 
But whatever this position required in 
other respects she knew how to provide. 
The most distinguished guests — for in- 
stance, the Grand Duke of Russia, 
Prince Reuss, the Prince of Saxe Wei- 
mar, Count Stolberg, Goethe, and the 
like — might come at any moment unan- 
nounced, without giving her occasion to 
blush. It is true they found no splendid, 
ornamented apartments, but the whole 
house was tasteful, neat, and agreeable. 
A spirit of unadorned but dignified sim- 
plicity, of order and neatness, of grace 
and of peace, breathed through every 
room. Even her sick-room, where she 
was often shut up for weeks and months, 
was so well-kept and so agreeable that 
one might stay there with pleasure. 

Anna Lavater possessed an impress- 
ive dignity of character. One could not 
be simpler, less artificial, and less ex- 
acting, and, at the same time, more dig- 
nified, than she. When persons quite 
beneath her in age, position, and merit, 
forgot themselves and assumed a famil- 
iar or bold tone, she could make them 
retire into proper limits by a look ora 
word, She was never ashamed to coun- 
sel her servants with true maternal fideli- 
ty, to interest herself in their little cares, 
and to perform for them the humblest 
labors of love. She was gratified with 
the confidence they reposed in her ; but 
she never made confidants of them, and 
never forgot the dignity of her position 
as mistress of the household. The re- 
sult of this was that gossip and misun- 
derstandings were unknown in_ her 
house ; and also the fact that, years af- 
ter they had left the parsonage, all her 
servants were thankful to visit it again, 
to seek counsel there, and to express 
their grateful affection for their former 
mistress. 
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THE LITTLE BLACK . DOGS. 


BY MRS. F. B. SMITH. 


THE children called them “Tom” and 
“Jerry,” for children humanize even in- 
animate things and soulless creatures, 
and make sensible companions of them. 

It mattered little that the dogs in 
question were iron, and could neither 
bark nor bite. They were part of the 
household. They belonged to a great 
ancestry, and were therefore important. 
Small, old-fashioned, strange, and even 
ugly in shape, they had a wondrous val- 
ue in the children’s eyes. 

All through the wintry season they 
stood in grandmother’s chimney uphold- 
ing the blazing wood, and in summer 
time the young people kept house with 
them up in the spacious garret, aping 
older folk in their real life duties and 
cares. Oh, it’s pleasant to go back to the 
days “lang syne” and review the scenes 
of a happy childhood! The boys and 
girls of this age and generation have far 
more delight in reviewing the past with 
dear old grandmother and venerable 
grandfather, than in their own present 
joys that seem meager in comparison 
with the pleasures of nearly a century 
ago. 

Shall I tell you what the children’s 
grandmother was like, and how she used 
to hold the little flighty things captive 
at her knee by the hour together ? 

We do not see many such old peo- 
ple now-a-days, with the silvery hair 
smoothed under the pure muslin cap, 
and the white kerchief crossed upon the 
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breast, and the whole aspect and man- 
ner quiet and serene, as if God’s peace 
filled the soul, and sat visibly upon the 
brow. Such was Grandmother Living- 
stone in her seventy-fifth year; and so 
clear was her memory that she could 
see herself, a little girl of seven sum- 
mers, playing with buttercups and dai- 
sies in her father’s meadow. 

It was this beautiful memory, well 
stored with precious stories and useful 
knowledge, that held the children rapt 
when all other things failed to command 
attention. 

Then grandmother had a way of mak- 
ing objects around her speak, and say 
such things that ever after they seemed 
invested with life. It was from her that 


-the children inherited this happy pro- 


pensity. 

So the little black dogs came to 
have a voice and a being in their peo- 
pled world, and would nevermore be 
thought of as bits of iron only. This is 
the way they were brought to life. 

They stood, one winter evening, pa- 
tiently holding up the blazing wood as 
usual. The children had gathered around 
the dear old lady. There were James, 
and William, and sweet, blue-eyed Bes- 
sie, the pet of the family. Mother was 
busy with her needle, and father had 
gone away ona foreign tour. The heavy 
crimson curtains were closely drawn 
around the windows, and the candles 
were lighted upon the table. The silver 
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tray and snuffers stood beside the shin- 
ing candlesticks. The family Bible had 
been opened, and the word of God read, 
and the hearts of the household had 
gone up to’heaven in solemn thanksgiv- 
ing for the mercies of the day, and in 
earnest prayer for a continued blessing. 

“Tabby,” the tortoise-shell cat, lay 
on the hearth rug by the fire enjoying 
the warmth. The room was full of com- 
fort. Only the presence of father was 


needed to bring perfect content, — that 
is, as perfect as this world can afford. 
We must be homesick for the better 
land even when we have all the joys of 
this life, because these souls of ours 
were made for an eternal existence, and 
things temporal can never fill and sat- 
isfy them. This we can all tell by that 
yearning after something more, and yet 
something more, when we have attained 


» 
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any long-desired good. It is of our 
Father’s mercy that this longing comes, 
to push us forward to what is divine and 
imperishable. 

Grandmother Livingstone had’ her 
citizenship in heaven. She felt herself 
to be a stranger and a pilgrim on earth; 
and, although she saw great beauty and 
glory in God’s fair creation, the taint of 
sin was in the world, and she looked 
joyfully forward to the new heaven and 
the new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. 

Everything that she 
taught the children’ had 
some reference to the bet- 
ter life, and the little things 
were so governed by this 
influence that their spirits 
were like grandmother’s 
spirit, reaching up toward 
the skies. 

But about the little dogs. 
On the evening when my 
story begins, the. young 
folks were watching grand- 
mother’s eyes, which were 
fixed upon the chimney 
place. What was to come 
they could not tell, but they 
expected something; for 
all her stories were pre- 
faced by a little space of 
silence, and by this dwel- 
ling upon some particular 
object in the room. 

Bessie crept closer to’ 
the old lady’s knees, and 
made prisoner one soft 
white hand, and the boys 
drew their chairs as near as it was pos- 
sible to do. They were eager with an- 
ticipation, but they kept very still. They 
well knew that they must await grand- 
mother’s time. ‘ 

Presently her eyes twinkled, and her 
lips began to move. — ‘“‘ Hear what the 
little black dogs have to say.” 

The children clapped their hands for 
joy. Henceforth there would be two 
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living, speaking creatures in the old 
chimney. Then they were quite still 
again while the dogs spoke. 

“We were not always _as you see us 
now, with straight, stiff backs, and heads 
erect in the air, and faces looking ever 
in one direction. Time was when we 
had other shape than this, and lived in 
an altogether different fashion. 

“‘Far across the sea, in the heart of 
the great hills that lift themselves up to 
heaven, our substance lay. 

“ Above us, on the mountain slopes, 
the grass and flowers were growing 
while we slept our quiet sleep, waiting 
only for the day that should bring us to 
the sunlight; and, still higher, at the 
very summit of the hills, lay the pure 
white snow, glistening and beautiful, 
even in the summer time. 

“ Here and there, on the Alps, or pas- 
ture lands on the lower parts of the 
mountains, were ‘Sennee’ huts for the 
people who took care of the cattle. The 
men were called ‘Sennees,’ and the 
women ‘ Sennerians.’ 

“ When the herbage in the village grew 
scant, they drove the herds from Alp to 
Alp for fresh pasturage. The tinkling 
bells made sweet music, and the peasants 
and the kine learned to love these moun- 
tain trips, and to rejoice in the change 
from the shady vales to the sunny 
slopes. 

“ Marmots and dormice and chamois 
and eagles and vultures had their home 
amid the mountain rocks. Bright blos- 


soms peeped out from craggy steeps, 


and the verdure was almost perpetual. 
Oh, it was lovely up above our deep, 
dark bed! 

“We might, perhaps, have envied the 
creatures that had their place in the 
light, but for the Power that was over 
us, and kept us contented with our lot. 
It is blessed to be passive in the hand 
of the All-Wise, to let God mold us 
to his will. We may be sure that if we 
resist not he will work for us and with 
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us far better than we could imagine or 
choose. So we were satisfied to bide 
the time. 

“It came sooner than we had expected. 
One day a scientific man, who had 
studied much about minerals and spent 
a great deal of his leisure with his eyes 
upon the ground searching for hidden 
treasure, with his mallet broke a piece 
from a rock that had been washed bare 
by the mountain streams. Mixed with 
the quartz were shining scales of a yel- 
lowish-grey that became brown on ex- 
posure to the atmosphere. How his 
heart beat and his eyes sparkled at the 
sight! ~ 

“¢The mountain is full of iron!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Here are riches enough! 
Out of the green, lofty hill shall grow 
the plowshare and the pruning-hook, 
and almost every implement useful to 
man. There will come forth keels for 
great ships, and the compass to guide 
them, and the anchor to hold them fast. 
There will be rails for our roads and en- 
gines; and wheels and springs, and 
nails, and bolts, and keys, and cutlery, 
and stoves, and grates, and pens, and 
medicines !’” 

The children were so amazed, — “ All 
these things from iron!” they said. 

“Oh, yes! and so many more,” re- 
turned grandmamma, “that the little 
black dogs can not begin to tell you 
half; but let us listen to them again.” 

The red logs pressed upon the dogs’ 
backs as if to quicken the recital, and 
Tom and Jerry went on with their 
story... 

“The man who espied the treasure 
grew tired of thinking what great good 
would grow out of the mountain, but he 
set to work in earnest to help along the 
blessing. 

“From that time the ‘Sennerians’ 
went alone to look after the herds, and 
the ‘Senners’ came by hundreds to 
break the rocks and get the ‘ ore.’ 

“They drilled holes in the solid stone, 
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and with powder blew the quartz into 
jagged blocks. These they broke into 
smaller pieces with their heavy ham- 
mers, and placed the bits in heaps to be 
‘roasted.’ 

“They built ‘kilns’ in the shape of 
inverted cones, and in these they placed 
the broken stone containing the iron, 
with fire-wood arranged in alternate lay- 
ers, each about two feet in thickness. 
When the kiln was filled they covered 
the mass with iron-stone, pounded to a 
fine powder and mixed with water; and 
then they fired the heap and left it to 
burn for a week. 

“ After the fires were extinguished and 
the mass had been cooling for a fort- 
night, the workmen separated the quartz 
and dross from the ore, and, breaking the 
ore into pieces about an inch in diame- 
ter, they carried it down the mountain 
in sacks, on trucks or drays, drawn by 
mules, and emptied it into small com- 
partments divided off at the side of the 
public road, and separated one from the 
other by little dwarf walls, so that each 
owner might know his property. Af- 
terward it was carried to the foundry to 
be ‘smelted’ and ‘cast.’ 

“Ah, what a heat was that to which 
we were subjected! Ina fluid state the 
iron sank down to the bottom of the 
furnace. In front of this was a thick 
bed of sand forming the floor of the 
casting-house. In this sand the mold- 
er formed a main trench, called a ‘ sow,’ 
and little side-trenches leading from it, 
called ‘pigs.’” 

“How funny!” exclaimed the chil- 
dren. ‘“We’ve heard of ‘pig iron.’ 
We shall know now why it is called 
so.” : 

The little black dogs seemed to prick 
up their ears to hear the children speak ; 
but they did not care much to rest, and 
so resumed. 

“ Twice in twenty-four hours the blast 
of the furnace was cut off, and the bot- 
tom tapped ; and then the molten iron 
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flowed forth, foaming and sparkling, into 
the sow, and thence into the side-trench- 
es or little pigs, where itcooled in the 
shape of rough, large lumps.” 

“ And is this pig iron ?” asked James. 

“Yes,” said grandmamma ; “but you 
must not interrupt Tom and Jerry again, 
for the time is running away, and the 
story will not be finished before the hour 
for bed.” 

The little dogs were patient, and con- 
tinued. 

“The -pig iron goes through other 
processes to fit it for its various uses. 
It is put into another furnace called a 
‘refinery,’ where it is again melted; 
then it flows into a broad, shallow 
trough, where, cooled in water, it be- 
comes ‘finer’s metal,’ and ready for 
‘puddling.’ 

“Then it is heated until it becomes 
sticky, and cooled somewhat, until it is’ 
almost like powder, when the ‘ puddler’ 
with a long bar kneads it into a ball. 
This ball is beaten by a great hammer 
into what is termed a ‘bloom,’ which is 
malleable iron, or iron that may be 
spread by beating. The ‘bloom’ is 
taken, while hot, to the rolling mill, and 
made into a bar, which is ‘ No. 1, Bar 
Iron.’ 

“ The bar, cut into short lengths called 
‘puddle bars,’ and placed one upon the 
other, is taken hot to the ‘balling fur- 
nace,’ and thrust, with a long shovel, 
into the fire, and when the ‘welding’ 
heat is reached, so that the separate 
pieces will unite, the mass is withdrawn 
and sent to the rollers, whence it issues 
in the shape of a smooth, well-com- 
pressed bar. The rough ends are cut 
off by a circular saw, and the bar is 
placed on an iron floor and straightened. 
It is then ‘ No. 2, or Merchant’s Bar.’ 

“Heated and rolled again, it attains 
still greater strength and malleability, 
and so becomes ‘ No.:3, or Best Bar ;’ 
and in this way is perfected cable iron, 
nail and wire rod, boiler plates, etc. 
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“Scrap iron is made from old nails, 
sauce-pans, odds and ends of metal, and 
is therefore of the very best quality. 
It is used for locomotive axles, and 
wherever great strength is required.” 

“That’s worth knowing,” said Wil- 
liam, forgetting his grandmother’s in- 
junction not to interrupt. 

“ We are coming to our own part of 
the story,” said the dogs. ‘We should 
never have been here but forthe curi- 
osity of a little English boy who visited 
an iron foundry and watched with inter- 
est the casting of metal. He saw the 
men shape the moist sand over the 
wooden patterns, and every day he went 
to learn when the molds would be 
ready. Then he saw them dip the hot 
fluid iron with ladles and pour it into 
the forms, and when it had~-cooled, it 
was such delight to see them remove the 
casts, bit by bit, and take out the perfect- 
ly shaped object. Nothing would do but 
he must have something to carry home 
with him, and the only things that would 
suit were some little black dogs, or and- 
irons, like a pair that had just been cast 
for another party. So your great, great 
grandfather indulged the lad, and here 
we are descended to you from past gen- 
erations. 

“We've been a useful pair, and have 
seen much that it would please you to 
know, as we stood with the red burden 
upon our backs, and looked out upon 
the groups of people gathered before us. 
Maybe you’d like to hear what happened 
to little Pierre and Janet, the two chil- 
dren of one of the miners.” 

“Yes indeed,” said William, and 
James, and blue-eyed Bessie, in one 
breath. 

“That was before we were extracted 
from the mountain depths,” returned 
the dogs. “Several years had passed 
since the gentleman with the mallet 
broke the first piece from the rock. 
Such busy years! The drilling had 
been constant, and the sound, as of con- 
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tinual thunder, rolled from peak to peak 
of the hills, at the frequent blasting. 
Great caverns were opened in the heart 
of the earth, and men went down out of 
sight of the blue heavens, and out of the 
reach of the warm sun, to ‘pick’ in the 
‘veins’ for the yellowish-grey scales. 
Strangely enough it looked down there, 
with the dusky figures gliding about, 
only revealed by dim candle lights that 
were fastened by lumps of clay to the 
sides of the rocks, and glimmered, here 
and there, like faint stars. 

“The miners, in picking and blasting, 
made long, winding galleries, for so the 
veins compelled them to do, and they 
managed to leave, now and then, pillars 
of rock to support the mass above their 
heads ; but they had often, besides, to 
strengthen with timber and posts these 
underground passages, lest the rubbish 
should fall and crush them. 

“Pierre and Janet liked very much to 
descend the ‘shaft’ and play in the 
‘drifts,’ it was so rare a pleasure; for 
their mother was a timid woman, and 
dreaded some ill to her little children, 
and the father was too busy to watch 
over them. 

“One beautiful morning they awoke 
in high glee. ‘Weare to vo to the mines 
to-day,’ they said. ‘ Mother promised us ; 
and there will be fun down there among 
the great rocks. We will carry a bas- 
ket of bread and cheese, and a bottle of 
milk, and invite our father to dine with 
us in our own palace! Mother will give 
us two candles, —such a blaze of light 
we shall have !’ 

“So the children prattled together 
until the time to go. Their father led 
them up the mountain steep. He forgot 
his toil as he saw how merry they were, 
and remembered that his labor made 
their ease. They plucked flowers from 
amid the grass, and made garlands as 
they walked, and twined them around 
the man’s rough jacket and straw hat. 
It was beautiful to see how his face 
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grew soft and gentle and sweet in its ex- 
pression, as the little children flung their 
arms around him with the flowers. 

“There were men at the bottom of 
the shaft awaiting him. He put the little 
girl into the ‘kibble’ or large iron kettle 
that was used to bring up the ore, and 
himself descended with her, coming up 
again to get the lad, so careful was he 
of his treasures. 

“Don’t go out of this drift,’ he cau- 
tioned the children, as he led them toa 
pleasant passage not far from the spot 
where his day’s work was to be. There 
he left them to their play; but he held 
them in his heart while he worked, and 
it gave strength to his arm. He could 
hear their merry laughter resounding in 
the cavern. ‘How pleasant it is!’ he 
thought. 

“‘ Meantime the little people hid from 
each other behind the pillars, and built 
strange castles with the bits of rock, and 
when they were tired of this they sought 
a place in which to spread their feast. 
They stuck their candles against the 
walls of their palace, and laid out their 
bread and cheese, and set the bottle of 
milk beside it, and were about to call 
their father to dinner, when a terrific 
blast shook the cavern, and the noise al- 
most stunned them. After the thunder 
had ceased they were in darkness, and 
could hear no sound. They called 
‘Father! father!’ but no loving voice 
answered. 

“¢Must we die here alone?’ asked 
Pierre, his voice trembling with his sobs 
and fright. 

“Dear little Janet remembered her 
mother’s prayer that morning: 
God, take care of my little children, and 
bring them safely home to me.’ So the 
child clasped her brother’s hand and 
drew him down upon his knees beside 
her. ‘We will say Our Father who art 
in heaven. He can hear us, and will 
send help,’ she said. ‘The dark won’t 
hurt us, Pierre. Mother says God sees 
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us when there is no light. He loves 
good little children, and we haven’t been 
naughty to-day, have we, brother? We 
said our prayers this morning, and we 
have done all that mother and father 
asked us to do. I think God loves us.’ 
So the sweet little darling said ‘Our 
Father’ in the dark cavern, and then 
sat down, with her arm around her broth- 
er’s neck, to await God’s help, ‘which 
her childlike trust and faith knew would 
come, 

“The miners were terrified enough, 
and the poor father was almost frantic, 
as he sought the children in vain for an 
hour or more. Then there came a faint 
sound from the little girl’s voice. None 
but a father could have heard it; and he 
followed it, and found his little ones 
wedged in behind a great rock. There 
was space enough for them to stand 
safely, but had it come a few inches 
nearer, the solid mass would have 
crushed the life out of them. 

“Tt was a work of the greatest care 
and nicety to remove the wedge by 
means of levers and other tools ; but 
the miners were skillful men, and after 
a while the little prisoners sat on their 
father’s knees, prattling as merrily as if 
there had been no danger ; but the man’s 
eyes were full of grateful tears. ‘I 
could never have gone home to their 
mother without her pets,’ he said. 

“Janet was a wise little thing, and 
seemed to know ina minute about the 
pearly drops. ‘Crying, father?’ she 
said. ‘Why, don’t you remember mo- 
ther told us God always watches over 
the little children, and nothing can hurt 
them without it is for the best? If the’ 
rock had killed Pierre and me you would 
have had two little children in Para- 
dise.’ 

“ That made the man weep more, and 
hold the child tighter to his breast ; and 
he was not content until he had his 
boy and girl up in the sunlight again. 
How he blessed and praised God as he 
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led the little creatures down the green 
mountain slope and put them into their 
mother’s arms !” 

“Ts that the end?” asked blue-eyed 
Bessie, as grandmamma leaned back in 
her chair, and grew silent and thoughtful. 
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“Yes, my dears ; and the clock points 
to bed-time, and the little black dogs 
have done pretty well for to-night. 
Don’t forget, my children, who it is that 
has a watchful care over you in the dark- 
ness as well as in the light.”* 
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imagine that he was once a sweet little 
baby ? 

Thirty years ago the widow Bates, 
whose husband lived only six months 
after the birth of his boy, held this man, 
a tiny, innocent creature, upon her lap. 
She looked with pride and delight upon 
his baby face ; his blue eyes were to her 
as a dream of heaven, and his pure 


_ heart could make it. 
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brow was as serene as his little guileless 
How fervently the 
widowed mother thanked God for this 
dear treasure ! 

To this child she looked for comfort 
and cheer in her declining years ; and, 
in her strong and earnest love, she 
would clasp him to her bosom and al- 
most smother him with kisses. 

There was one thing, however, that 
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Mrs. Bates lacked in the training of her 
child, and this was the decision that de- 
mands strict obedience to a mother’s 
will. When he grew old enough to un- 
derstand what her words, meant, she 
would allow him to hesitate and reason, 
when she told him to do anything that 
did not quite please him; and by and 
by he began to deceive her, and to slip 
out into the street when/ she was too 
much occupied to watch his move- 
ments. ae 

She had forbidden him to go there be- 
cause of bad companions, who would 
teach him naughty words and lead him 
into evil ways ; and it was really her de- 
sire that Thomas should grow up a good 
boy, and be a good man, as his father 
was. | 

You may be very sure if achild chooses 
his own way instead of the way pointed 
out by a pious parent, it will. lead him 
into such troubles that he will sorrow 
over it all the rest of his life. I must 
tell you what happened to “ Tommy 
Bates.” One day his mother was 
obliged to be absent from home until 
evening, and she cautioned her little son 
again and again about going into the 
street. “Tis so easy,” she ‘said, “to 
get enticed away around the wharves, 
and there is great danger.” 

So she kissed the lad’s fresh, rosy 
cheek, and stepped off with a light 
heart, thinking, “ How like his father 
the boy is growing. I shall have his 
strong arm to lean upon in a few years.” 

Alas! I wish Tommy had been strong 
in his soul to resist temptation ; but it 
was not so. No sooner had his mo- 
ther’s figure vanished from his sight 
than out he slipped to find some play- 
mates, 

There was a very bad boy waiting for 
him. He seemed the minister of Satan 
watching for his prey. 

“ There’s such a fine big ship fitting 
off for sea!” he said. ‘Come, let’s go 
“aboard.” 
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Tommy had never been on board a 
large ship, and was delighted with the 
idea. He felt a sort of pride, too, in 
being with Sam Lundy, who was two or 
three years older than himself, and knew 
a great deal about boats, for his father 
was a sailor. 

All was bustle and excitement on the 
“Sea Bird,” but the captain hailed the 
lads upon the shore, and very kindly 
so Tommy  thought—showed them 
about the ship.. He had a wicked mo- 
tive though, and Sam Lundy was help- 
ing in it} The plan was to secure a 
good: cabin boy, and Tommy was to be 
lured away into some part of the ship 
and amused and interested until they 
were fairly off from land, and there 
would be no chance of his returning to 
the shore. Sam left him with the cap- 
tain, under some trifling pretense, and. 
went upon the wharf, and before Tommy 
had really begun to miss him, the vessel 
was making good speed over the waves, 
and the poor widow was parted from her 
only son. 

When the lad learned the truth, that 
Sam Lundy had gone and left him, and 
that the ship was to be his home, and 
that he had no fond mother to go to in 
his trouble, he was almost crazed with 
sorrow ; but there was no help for him ; 
his disobedience alone had brought this 
punishment, and he must bear it. If he 
attempted to make any ado about it, the 
captain was harsh and cruel, and the 
sailors gave him no sympathy. 

If the lad had gone to God in his lone- 
liness and grief and confessed his fault, 
and tried to make the Great Father his 
friend, he might have grown up a good 
and happy boy, though placed amid such 
a rough and ungodly set of men ; but he 
forgot the prayers that his mother taught 
him, and learned the evil words and 
ways of his wicked companions ; and now 
that you see him in the picture,;~his 
hands are busy with picking and steal- 
ing, and a worse prison than the ship 
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awaits him, for he will be surely found 
out in his sin. 
- His mother sunk under her sorrow 
when she knew that her boy was carried 
off to sea, and she died very soon; so 
that she had not the added bitterness of 
seeing what a hardened man he has 
grown. 

Sometimes the thought of the misery 
caused his mother makes him wretched ; 
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but he drowns thought in stupefying 
drink, and so adds sin to sin. 

Is it not a pity that the dear innocent 
face of alittle baby can be changed into the 
hard, repulsive face of an ungodly man? 

Let us pray to our Father in heaven 
to keep the little children pure, by the 
grace of his Holy Spirit, so that even in 
old age there may be innocency of ex- 
pression. F. 


LIEDTLE, BURT S CROSS. 


BY HARRIET N. HATHAWAY. 


SITTING at my window this _ soft, 
spring morning, breathing the faint per- 
fume of crocuses and hyacinths, while 
looking across the open common upon 
the beautifully green grounds of the 
‘“Capitoline,” the grand base-ball ground 
of this fair city of Brooklyn in the sum- 
mer, and the delightful skating-park in 
the winter, my mind wanders back to 
another spring morning away in the past. 

So vividly does that morning rise be- 
fore me, that I almost imagine myself 
with my dinner-basket upon my arm, 
going to my school, for I was then a 
teacher in a pretty, quiet, Massachusetts 
town. 

Well do I remember how bright, 
yet delicate, was the green of the leaves 
just bursting their buds, and of the 
grass, so cool and grateful to my tired 
feet, for my walk was:long ; also my de- 
light at marking how rapidly the latter 
had grown at the bottom of a shallow 
little brooklet by the roadside, for it 
was a country town, this one of which I 
am speaking. . 

The soft breath of the early violets 
scented the air, mingling with that of the 
pale pink anemones, and here and there 
the bright, but more common, dandelion 
lifted its honest face fearlessly in the 
very footpath. 

What a lovely haze lay all around the 
horizon, and was reflected on the mar- 
gin of the beautiful “* Acushnet,” that di- 


vided us from the fine city on its oppo- 
site bank, — a city accounted one of the 
neatest and prettiest in the New-Eng- 
land States, noted for ranking first as a 
whaling port, and, on account of its nu- 
merous places of worship, often styled 
“The city of churches.” And what 
more desirable name could be given to 
a city, however fair ? 

As I neared my pretty school-house, 
in its large green enclosure, boasting 
but one story and painted white, with 
green blinds, it almost seemed like com- 
ing in sight ef home after a long ab- 
sence, for we had been having a two 
months’ vacation. 

It was the opening morning of the 
term, and the children in their delight 
came bounding in, one laughing, shout- 
ing, merry crowd to welcome me. 

How pretty the girls looked in their 
new spring dresses, and pink, white, 
blue, and corn-colored cape-bonnets ; ~ 
and the boys, in their wide-brimmed 
straw hats, with blue, black, and green 
ribbons flying, and their bright green 
satchels over their shoulders! How 
gayly they trooped before and behind 
me into the school-house ! 

“Oh, girls, see; our desks have all 
been newly varnished!” cried one, 
delightfully. “I can see my face in 
mine!” 

“ And we’ve new maps and a globe!” 
exclaimed another. 
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“ And the old clock, with its painted 


face, is gone ; and just see what a beau- 
tiful, gilt-framed, round one we have!” 
added a third. 

“Well, of all things! if the teacher 
hasn’t a new chair, and a pretty silver 
hand-bell, girls,” called Ella Millet. 

“Oh, teacher, an’t you glad of those 
pretty vases ?” asked “little Burt,” lift- 
ing his great blue eyes lovingly to my 
face. 

“Yes, children,” I said, as soon as I 
cquld be heard for the pleasant tumult, 
“J am very glad, — very grateful that so 
much has been done to make our school- 
room cheerful and inviting; and, in 
return for it, I think we must all try and 
do better than ever before. Now,” I 
added, “as it wants a half-hour to 
school time, you may leave your books 
upon your desks, and go out and enjoy 
this beautiful morning.” 

And so they trooped out as gayly as 
they trooped in, the boys to trundle their 
hoops, play at marbles, and “hop- 
scotch,” while the girls clambered over 
walls to roam the little grove near in 
search of wild flowers. 

When I was a little girl I had a teach- 
er who rang her bell with such an irri- 
tating “Ting-a-ling, ling, ting-a-ling, 
ling!” that it ever seemed to say to 
me, “ Come in, or I’ll whip you! Come 
in, or I'll whip you!” and sometimes a 
voice within me would answer, “ Ring 
away if you want to; who cares for 
your old bell?” Not that I did not in- 
tend to mind it, but because it jarred an 
unpleasant chord in my bosom; and I 
think I seldom took my bell in my hand 
without the thought, “I will ring it 
cheerily and invitingly.” 

“Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-ding, 
dong,” rang out my pretty silver bell, 
and I heard the children say, — 

“Oh, it’s sweet as music!” 

Then they came trooping in, not with- 
out confusion, for they could not at once 
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break themselves to school routine and 
habits. 

Several of the girls left tiny bunches 
of violets and pale-pink, drooping ane- 
mones upon my desk ; but the boys had 
been too busy at their games, all but 
little Burt (his name was Albert), who 
timidly slipped into my hand a spray of 
the sweet trailing arbutus. I thought I 
saw a grieved look upon his face, as he 
hastily turned from my desk. 

When the children’s voices rang out 
so sweetly, “I want to be an angel,” I 
noticed Burt’s painful efforts to join with 
them ; for he was the sweetest singer of 
the school, and dearly did he love sing- 
ing; but he could not wake his sorrow- 
ful heart to music, and he was as unsuc- 
cessful in repeating that beautiful Psalm, 
“ The Lord is my shepherd,” and also in 
uniting in “ Our Father.” I could hard- 
ly keep back my own tears to see this 
little boy trying so manfully to master 
his grief, and I longed to say some little 
word of comfort; but I knew it would 
attract the notice of the school, and he 
was So sensitive. 

“Class in ‘Second Reader,’”’ I called, 
and Burt came with the rest. He stood 
near the foot of the class, — being one 
of the smaller ones,—and so I could 
not get a full view of his face, but hoped 
he had forgotten his trouble in the de- 
light of taking his place with this class 
for the first time.. 

“Burt will read,” I said, as it came 
his turn; “he is such a studious boy I 
suppose he’s improved greatly during 
the long vacation.” 

Burt straightened back, braced one 
foot firmly upon the “line,” grasped his 
book with both hands, and cleared his 
throat. with a tremulous little “ahem.” 
Then his lips opened and shut once, twice, 
and again, but no sound followed ; one 
more mighty effort, and, with a painful 
pause between each word as though it 
hurt him, he read, — 
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“What — have — you — in— that — 
basket, — child?” It was in vain ; his 
grief was too great for him. His little 
heart beat so I could see its motion un- 
derneath his brown and white checked 
apron ; his book dropped at his side; his 
large blue eyes filled and overflowed with 
big tears, and, with a sobbing cry as 
though each word tore his little heart, 
he wailed, — 

“ Harry — Card — oh, — he — said — 
my — my — father — was — was —a—a 
drunkard !” 

Then, sinking upon the recitation- 
bench and hiding his face in both of ‘his 
hands, he sobbed and wept in such an 
abandonment of sorrow as I hope never 
to see again in so young a child. Some 
of the girls sobbed with him, and the 
boys, now and then, drew their jacket- 
sleeves across their eyes slyly, while 
Hal Wood, the champion of the smaller 
boys, shook his fist, unseen, as he thought, 
at Harry Card. 

Poor, pitiful little heart! how I longed 
to take him in my arms and comfort 
him! But I crushed back my tears, 
which gave to my throat a feeling as 
though I’d attempted to swallow a small- 
sized apple whole; and ina little time 
school was going on as quietly as usual, 
save that now and then there came, less 
and less frequently, from Burt’s corner, a 
soft sob, which at last ceased altogether. 

“Now,” I thought, as it neared the 
time for recess, “‘ I must think of some 
way to save him from the prying ques- 
tions the children will be likely to ask, all 
in kindness ;” for he was so sensitive I 
knew he would shrink from their notice, 
as yet. So I went to him, laid my hand 
upon his head, and said, — 

“ Burt, will you take this order to the 
committee for text-books? I want.you 
to do the errand, you are so trusty.” 


A shadow of a smile played around 


his*mouth then, which deepened as I 
added, — 
“Choose some boy to go with you, 
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for it is a long walk.” His voice was al- 
most cheery as he brightened up at this 
proof of my confidence in him, and he 
said, — 

“Il choose Giles Wilbor,” and shortly 
after I heard them chatting pleasantly, 
as they left the yard. 

But now my duty lay before me; I 
must call Harry Card to an account for 
his cruel words. But what was I to say? 
He had spoken the zruth / Little Burt’s 
father was a drunkard / not a low, be- 
sotted one, but refined and intelligent, 
and belonging to one of the first fami- 
lies in the town; a good husband and a 
kind father when sober, but a drunkard 
all the same / and his children, I knew, 
for these very reasons, felt their father’s 
degradation more than if educated in 
squalor and sin. 

I can not tell just what I said to my 
school that morning, but I think I was 
guided. I saw how all the better feelings 
of my scholars’ hearts were touched, and 
I knew, when they promised to be more 
kind and thoughtful in the future for 
each other’s happiness, that they were 
in earnest. 

“‘T am very sorry I spoke so to little 
Burt, teacher,” said Harry Card in an 
humble tone as he passed my desk on 
his way to the play-ground; “and I 
think I'll try never to hurt anybody again 
by cruel words.” And this of his own 
accord. 

That day, during noon intermission, I 
saw Harry come into thé school enclos- 
ure, and throw himself upon the grass 
close by little Burt, who seemed half- 
hiding under the wall, as though he had 
not quite got over his heart-pain. 

“ Burt, Burt,” said Harry softly, draw- 
ing from his pocket a two-bladed knife, 
SCE stMIS) 2 

“Oh, my, what a beauty!” exclaimed 
Burt, now fairly aroused. “I'd like a 
two-bladed knife. I had one with one 
blade, once, and that was of hoop iron !” 

“Yes, they’re prime ! and the best of 
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it is, I bought it with my own money. 
Guess how long I was saving up enough 
to do it. 2” 

“JT don’t believe I could hit it if I 
tried; but it must have taken you a 
very long time, Harry.” 

“Yes, sir, it did. I was two whole 
months.” 

“7’d be proud as a king if I had a 
knife like that, Harry. How it shines, 
—just like silver!” 

“ Well, then, de happy as a king; here, 
take it! Mother said I might give it to 
you.” 

“ What, Harry, for my very own?” 
cried Burt, in round-eyed wonder, reach- 
ing out for it eagerly. 

“Yes, here goes! Good-bye, old 
knife !’? and Harry slapped it into Burt’s 
open palm. 

Burt turned the knife from side to 
side, then end for end, examined the two 
blades, tested the edge of them a little 
fearfully, looking very thoughtful; then, 
with a sudden effort, he thrust it into 
Harry’s hand again with — 

“No, no, Harry, I can’t do it! take 
your knife, and you go without one? 
I should feel too mean. ’Tis ten times 
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“WHAT is' in the middle of the 
earth?” asked the magpie, just as the 
mole came out of his burrow. 

“Why do you ask?” said the mole. 

“ Because I should exceedingly like 
to know,” said the magpie. 

“T can’t tell you, although I am al- 
most always underground. I go but 
very little way down ; so ask the trees ; 
their roots penetrate far below me.” 

“ What is in the middle of the earth?” 
said the magpie to the old elm, in which 
her nest was built. 

“Why do you ask?” said the elm. 

“Oh, I should like to know, above all 
things,” said the magpie. 

“ How can I tell? My roots strike 
deep indeed, but are yet a short distance 
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better than my old hoop-iron one ; but I 
can’t do it; I’d feel like a little sneak.” 

“ Well, I shall feel mean a@// the time, 
and always, if you don’t take it; and un- 
happy too, thinking of what I said this 
morning. Please do take it, Burtie.” 

Thus urged, Burtie took it, and the 
next minute they went out of the yard 
with one arm of each around the other’s 
neck. I knew then that the breach of 
the morning was healed, — that the sore- 
ness had left little Burt’s heart. 

“Poor little Burt,” said I to myself, 
“this.is but one of the bitter lessons in 
store in the life before you, each one of 
which, as you increase in years and 
knowledge, will bring you deeper and 
more lasting pain and humiliation than 
this lesson of to-day.” j 

Children, did you ever stop and think 
of the dreadful thing it must be fora 
child to blush for its parent’s sin and 
shame? If not, begin now, and never, 
by word or deed, add to the sorrow of 
these little sorrowful hearts; for, oh, 
there are very many children, more than 
you can even dream or think of, who 
are bearing a “cross” as heavy as was 
“ Little Burt’s Cross !” 
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from the surface. The rivers go lower 
down than the oldest and deepest of us. 
Ask the rivers.” 

“ What is in the middle of the earth?” 
asked the magpie of the broad river that 
flowed by the old elm. 

“Why do you ask?” said the river. 

“Oh, I should be so pleased to find 
out,” said the magpie. 

“Then you. must be taught by the 
wisdom that spread me abroad,” said 
the river. “I indeed am deep, and my 
stream is wide, but I know nothing be- 
yond my limits. If you only want 
to indulge a vain curiosity, know that no 
honest teacher who deals in the truth 
will be able to satisfy you.” 


Leisure Hour, 


WE are writing among the hills and 
mountains of northern New Hampshire, 
whither we came to escape from work. 
Unless thé writing of this may be called 
work, we have succeeded admirably in 
our purpose. We have spent a month 
in reading one of Nature’s volumes, — 
not studying ; the geologist studies the 
volume, so the botanist. For ourselves 
we have only undertaken light reading, — 
skipping the hard words at that ; for we 
felt it to be a religious duty to read and 
rest at once. 

It has been our business, our work, 
and our play, to Zook. Could we have 
gone anywhere else with the same de- 
sign, without doubt we could have seen 
enough to charm and satisfy us; but 
here we are in a region that seems 
specially made by the good Creator to 
feast the eyes, or that part of the soul 
which receives impressions of beauty 
from the eye so immediately and strong- 
ly that it seems to taste them, and so is 
called the Taste. 

We have been looking, not laborious- 
ly, not idly, not very actively, not quite 
passively, but receptively, easily. We 
have simply lived out of doors with open 
eyes, and praising God every day (how 
could we help it ?) for the unsullied, un- 
fallen world of Nature. 

We have looked at the hills as if we 


had never seen a hill before, — hills near 
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and distant; hills cultivated, and hills 
forest-covered. We have watched them 
in the clear, still light of noonday, in 
their proper dress of green, and brown, 
and yellow, and blue, and have seen them 
in their hues borrowed of the clouds, 
from the frowning black to the smiling 
rose-color, and decorated with indescrib- 
able beauty in the airy drapery which 
men Call fog. 

We have looked at the mountains, 
hour by hour, not just as we have looked 
at the hills, but more seriously. It is 
really a grave matter to come into the 
shadow of a great mountain and look 
up. We have net asked the reason 
why. We have simply looked until the 
impression of grandeur and_ strength 
fairly struck in. Now we approach up 
the valley and the mountains rise be- 
fore us as we enter in; now we ascend 
an opposite hight and they seem to rise 
up with us; and now again we see only 
their summits standing beyond the fresh 
green hill-tops, gloomy, rough, dark, aw- 
ful, like eternal Justice towering behind 
human sympathies. We have heard of 
clouds playing around the tops of moun- 
tains, but we have seen no such thing, 
They would hardly dare to play there. 
They move softly, reverently. And 
where have we ever seen greatness 
clothed in beauty more fully than when 
the mountains (not hills) are draped with 
huge cloud-vines climbing over their 
blue and purple hights? Then again 
we have put the mountains under our 
feet, and looked from them; for moun- 
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tain greatness is passive, after all. It 
moves not till itis made to move. The 


mbuntains were made to stand. They 
are built for the human, eye; and we 
never knew what the eye was till we 
measured its range from the top of 
Mt. Washington. To know mountains 
you must climb them, — fairly wrestle 
with them, — and, when you have climbed 
the highest, look dow, to learn its hight 
by its depth, and by the barren peaks 
that tower around and beneath you. 

We have looked at the clouds, — no 
new thing, to be sure, but in a hilly re- 
gion the clouds seem to bend lower than 
elsewhere, — we have seen them grow 
from shadowy vapor, rising from the 
rivers, till they looked dense and threat- 
ening. We have watched them in the 
coming storm when they were like the 
mountains uprooted and careering along 
the sky; for clouds. are grander to the 
eye than mountains when we forget that 
they are but vapor. 

We have looked (we must not omit 
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this) upon brooks. Did we ever see 
one before? It seemed not; for a 
mountain brook is the only veal brook. 
We have seen it darting, leaping, almost 
flying, among the rocks ; flashing in the 
light and hiding itself in dark, deep pools; 
dashing itself all into foam and spray, 
spreading into silvery veils, and slipping 
noiselessly over its smooth, steep, granite 
pavement. A brook is the life of a 
mountain side. A mountain cascade is 
the peer of Niagara. 

So we have looked till the eye was 
satisfied with seeing, and the imagina- 
tion stamped and restamped with forms 
of grandeur and beauty ; dnd, as we 
turn our backs upon the country and 
rest,and look towards the city and work, 
we say, Blessed be God for hills and 
mountains, trees and forests, fogs and 
clouds, brooks and rivers, and the sun- 
light and the eye. ‘Praise ye the Lord 
from the heavens; praise him in the 
hights. . Mountains and all hills: 
fruitful trees and all cedars.” 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XL, 
EVENTS IN OCTOBER. 


1. What annual ceremony of expia- 
tion was performed this month by the 
highest religious officer of a remarkable 
nation ? 

2. Can you mention any out-door fes- 
tival, celebrated by the same people 
every year, a few days later in the same 
month? What was the design of this, 
and what different names did it bear? 

3. A certain chest, held in the most 
sacred veneration, was put into its per- 
‘manent place this month. 


4. What is the Bible name of this 
month? 


XLI. 


I. On what occasion did the prophet 
Daniel request the prayers of some of 
his friends ? 

2, How many passages, commonly 
quoted, are found in the book of Ha- 
bakkuk? 

3. What passages in I 
most commonly quoted? 

4. What familiar promise is found in 
the thirty-third chapter of Deuterono- 
my ? 


Peter are 


XLII. 


Who, when Paul preached, attended to the word ? 
Whose sons were slain by the Philistine’s sword ? 
What youth, to preach the word, a charge received ? 


Who, when he saw his risen Lord, believed ? 
Who sent to Solomon for David’s sake ? 
What holy man did God to heaven take ? 
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Where, o’er lost babes, was Rachel heard to mourn ? 


Who, to his younger brother, spake with scorn ? 


What wicked prophet met a dreadful fate ? 
Who sought the blessing when it was too late ? 


Who, for his life, was urged with haste to fly ? 
Whose father’s faith did God severely try? 
What angel to a prophet swiftly flew? 

Whose child in stature and in favor grew? — 
What city o’er Jerusalem’s sad fate 

Rejoiced, and was itself laid desolate ? 


Take the initials ; they His words disclose, 
At whose command light out of darkness rose. 
His Spirit, where he finds a moral night, 

Can even there turn darkness into light. 


XLITI. A CONTRAST. 


ANSWERS. 
XXXVI (1) NEHEMIAH. 
TIS. Ti53 1(2)) Joana. 
XXXVI SAMARIA. I Kings xvi. 24. 
ELIsHA. 2 Kings vii. 
XXXVIII. (1) AMRAM. Ex, vi. su. (2) 


Neh. vi. 3, 


GIVE THE SUBSEQUENT HISTORY OF THE PERSONS. 


ROM. Vv.n12. 


ADAM. (3) ABEL. Gen. 
iv. 25. (4) ANDREW. Jno. i. 40. (5) 
ANANIAS. Acts v. I, 2. (6) ABRAHAM. 
Gennes: 

XXXIX. THE GOOD SHEPHERD. Jno. 
x. I-5. 


